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I—THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF PRO- 
FESSOR PRINGLE-PATTISON. 


By Dr. H. RAsHDALL. 





I HAVE long entertained a sincere respect and admiration 
for the works of Prof. Pringle-Pattison. His “‘ Hegelianism 
and Personality ’’ has always seemed to me the best expres- 
sion of the objections which I have felt and endeavoured, 
in teaching and writing, to urge against the kind of “ Hegel- 
janism ” which was dominant in Oxford when I was an under- 
graduate, and when I first began my work as a teacher. 
That fact makes me the more anxious to offer some reply to 
the criticisms with which he has honoured me in his new 


3 book, The Idea of God. Without claiming that there is no 
4 difference between us, I cannot but think that the Professor 


Re: 
B34 


4 
3 a 


has somewhat exaggerated the extent of the divergence. 
There is hardly one of the objections which I have been in 
the habit of urging against the Metaphysic of the late Prof. 
Green, of Mr. Bradley, or of Prof. Bosanquet which I 
do not find more or less definitely expressed — and no 


: doubt in many cases much better expressed —in Prof. 
| Pringle-Pattison’s new book. Though he would probably 


a 
ee 


not object to be called an “ Absolutist "i himself, I rejoice that 
an antagonist has at last arisen to the mode of thinking 


4 which Prof. Bosanquet and Mr. Bradley have done so much 


to propagate, an antagonist who can both appreciate the 
_ strength of their position and hold his own on equal terms 
“against them. This makes me the more regret that, while 
‘hot actually misrepresenting me (a favour which one can 


4 rarely acknowledge in philosophical criticism), he should 
% 18 
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have, I think, formed, and conveyed to his readers, a some- 
what misleading impression of the position which I have 
endeavoured to defend. While I shall confine myself for 
the most part to answering the Professor’s direct criticisms, 
I can hardly do this without to some extent dealing with 
other differences between his point of view and mine. With- 
out of course actually committing myself to all his positions, 
it may be assumed that I am in agreement with his general 
attitude except where I express dissent. This statement 
may perhaps render it easier for readers of the book to ap- 
preciate the points on which I differ without my attempting 
to summarise the large area which is common ground be- 
tween us. 

(1) Prof. Pringle-Pattison has not noticed anything that 
I have written in defence of the position usually known as 
‘“‘Tdealism,’ but there is probably here some considerable 
difference between us. His own position in the old contro- 
versy between Realism and Idealism is a very balanced one. 
If compelled to choose a side, he would probably prefer to be 
called a Realist, or to call himself an Idealist while professing 
that most of those to whom that appellation is usually applied 
are guilty of the anathematised heresy of ‘‘ subjective Ideal- 
ism,’’ or, a8 he calls it, ‘‘ Mentalism’’. Nevertheless it would 
be possible to quote passages which seem to me to express 
the whole truth of Idealism. Such a passage is the fol- 
lowing :— 

“‘ Externality, z.e., the general system of nature, cannot be 
really separated from the foci in which it finds expression ; 
to make this separation, as we argued in the first course, is 
to hypostatise an abstraction. . . And the abstraction may 
help us to realise, by force of contrast, that a being which 
exists in any degree for itself, as a conscious subject, rounds 
itself thereby to an individual whole, and acquires in so doing 
an independence which we should not attribute to a mere 
object” (p. 285). 

Prof. Pringle-Pattison is here speaking, it is true, of “finite 
centres ’’ of consciousness. But what he says must obviously 
be true in an eminent degree and a fortiori of the relation 
between matter and the supreme Mind: and in the above 
statement there is contained, as it seems to me, the whole 
truth which Idealists have sought to express by such phrases 
as “ The mind makes nature” or “ The world exists in and 
for the Mind of God,” or, ‘‘God must be thought of as a 
Mind which creates the objects of its own thought”. And 
here Prof. Pringle-Pattison differentiates himself quite 
sharply from such “ Realists”” as Mr. Bertrand Russell or 
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Dr. Moore, Mr. Prichard or the American authors of ‘‘ The 
New Realism’’. Upon Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s view it is 
clearly impossible that at any time it could have been said 
with truth, ‘“‘ There is nothing in the world but matter, 
whatever there is going to be,” or, “‘ Matter exists in and by 
itself”. Nevertheless, Prof. Pringle-Pattison does not em- 
phasise this side of the matter as much as he might have done, 
and at times (as it seems to me) seems, in his ‘anxiety not to 
make the physical world a mere sham or delusion or purely 
subjective experience, to be timid in following out the con- 
sequences of his own thought. He would probably accuse 
me of ‘Mentalism’. The truth is that the controversy over 
“the reality of the external world”; has, for those who 
have grasped the fundamental truth expressed in the above 
quotation, resolved itself into a question of emphasis. In 
this matter Renan’s dictum holds: “truth hes in the 
nuances”. To my mind Prof. Pringle-Pattison emphasises 
the reality of the object a nuance or two too much, and 
under-emphasises the impossibility of subject without object. 
I prefer such a statement of the matter as may be found 
in Prof. Bosanquet’s lecture “ Mind and its Object”. This 
will have some importance for the matters in actual con- 
troversy between us. 

2) The main difference between Prof. Pringle-Pattison 
and myself lies in his conception of the relation between 
“finite centres”’ of consciousness and the supreme Spirit 
whom he calls indifferently the Absolute or God. According 
to him, the Absolute includes all the finite spirits: in my 
view it is meaningless to speak of one consciousness as ‘‘in- 
cluded in’’ another ; if God is conscious at all, and man (or 
any other animal) is conscious, man cannot be part of God: 
hence God by Himself is not the Absolute, and if we must 
talk about the Absolute at all (I should prefer myself to speak 
simply of “ the Universe” or ‘the Whole’) it is not God 
alone but God and the “finite centres”. This involves to 
Prof. Pattison the awful heresy of a “‘ finite God” (I have 
never myself used that expression without a good deal of 
qualification) though he is good enough to acquit me of the 
still more awful charge of “ Pluralism ” in virtue of my dis- 
tinct assertion that ‘finite spirits” must be supposed to have 
a beginning. The Professor might be disposed to quarrel 
with me for thus speaking of ‘‘ spirits ” as if they existed in- 


‘The word ‘and’ will probably be objected to in some quarters. I 
need hardly say that I do not regard the relation between God and the 
centres or between the lesser ‘centres,’ as one of mere juxta-position. 
They form a society or (if you please) an ‘ organism’. 
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dependently of the physical world. But for the present pur- 
pose there is really no difference between us on that point. 
More strongly than he does, I disbelieve in the existence of 
an object which exists otherwise than for a subject; and 
therefore, so long as we avoid any Spinozistic attempt to 
resolve subject and object into some higher entity which is 
neither, I have no objection to saying ‘“‘ the material world is 
not outside God’’. And when we come to the relation of God 
to the finite spirits, I believe that the difference is rather one 
of expression than of substance. Prof. Pringle-Pattison 
has repudiated the attempt to make the individual a mere 
“appearance’’ of the Absolute, and equally so the more 
moderate expressions of the same fundamental (I can hardly 
help adding the epithet “ brutal”) contempt for the individual 
which pervades the writings of Prof. Bosanquet. He is 
equally free from the vague confusion between the individual 
and the “ universal Self-consciousness’”’ which he criticises 
in the writings of T. H.Green. He would, Iam sure, refuse 
to echo Lord Haldane’s dictum that the word ‘‘ mind ”’ should 
never be used in the plural except by way of metaphor. | 
could not wish for a better and stronger statement of the 
reality of the individual than many which are to be found in 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s pages. He criticises Prof. Bosan- 
quet’s doctrine of the Absolute as “a whole in which all 
finites blend and are resolved ”’ (p. 281). According to Prof. 
Bosanquet, he remarks, ‘‘ the contents or qualities of th 
different selves are, as it were, shaken up together, and 
neutralise and supplement one another,” and he then pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘* But, in fact, the whole conception of blending and merging, as ap 
plied to finite individuals, depends on the failure to recognise that ever) 
real individual must possess a substantial existence in the Aristotelian 
sense. Both Mr. Bradley and Prof. Bosanquet, as we saw in the pre- 
ceding lecture, insist on taking the individual as an adjective, thereby 
reducing it to a conflux of universals or qualities. But it is a trite ob- 
servation that no number of abstract universals flocking together can giv: 
you the concretely existing individual. To exist means to be the subject 
of qualities, to have or possess a nature” (p. 282). 


And with great insight he points out what is the source of 
the absurdity in which these eminent thinkers have landed 
themselves. 


‘There is a subtle danger in the term content—a suggestion that the 
individual is simply a very complex group of universals. But if, as we 
are agreed, the individual is not to be regarded as put together, so to 
speak, out of the abstract universal, in the shape of so many qualities, 
and the abstract particular in the shape of a point of existence, neither 
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can it be regarded as simply an intricately mingled group of universals— 
a highly complex adjective. So to think of it is to confound the abstrac- 
tions of knowledge with the concrete texture of reality; it is entirely to 
overlook the unity and centrality which is the characteristic of concrete 
existence, and is what we mean by individuation. Such centrality is 
acknowledged by our authors in the phrase ‘ finite centres’. But we have 
seen how ‘ precarious and superficial’ Prof. Bosanquet pronounces such 
formal distinctness to be. And when the whole stress is laid on content, 
the content comes to be regarded as somehow detachable from the centres, 
and capable of being rearranged and finally shaken up into perfect har- 
mony in the Absolute. As Mr. Bradley puts it: ‘We found no reason 
why such feelings, considered in any feature or aspect, should persist 
self-centred and aloof. It seemed possible, to say the least, that they all 
might blend with one another, and be merged in the experience of the 
one Reality. And with that possibility, given on all sides, we arrive at 
our conclusion. The ‘‘ this” and ‘‘ mine” are now absorbed as elements 
within our Absolute.’ ”’? 


[ could quote many other passages to the same effect. The 
only thing which I should wish to criticise in these state- 
ments is that the writer seems disposed to attribute no more 
individuality to a consciousness than to a mere individual 
“thing ’’—an attitude which seems inconsistent with that 
doctrine of degrees of reality in respect of which he identifies 
himself with the objects of his criticism. He is, indeed, 
somewhat chary of using the word ‘‘ Consciousness ”’ at all, 
and hardly seems to emphasise the essential uniqueness of 
every consciousness as strongly as appears to me to be de- 
manded by the whole drift of the preceding argument. Still, 
he quite clearly holds that the individual has an existence 
which, no matter how much derived from and dependent 
upon that of the supreme Spirit (I use this term to avoid at 
present employing either the term ‘Absolute’ or the term 
‘God ’) is not in any way to be resolved into and treated as a 
mere phase or aspect of that Spirit’s existence. This view 
of the individuality of ‘finite centres’ would seem to me to 
carry with it a similar or rather, if you like, an increased 
degree of reality or independence for the supreme Spirit. 
How far does Dr. Pringle-Pattison admit this consequence ? 
It is difficult to suppose that he regards the supreme Spirit 
as being a mere collection or aggregate or again as a mere 
Universal, having no real existence at all except in the finite 
centres. Distinctly, though not quite as distinctly as [ could 
wish, he indicates that he does think of God as a conscious- 
ness: he seems to imply that the Absolute is a self (p. 271) ; 
and quite certainly he has the courage—in the teeth of phil- 
osophic prejudice—to speak of God as a Person with less than 
the usual amount of apology for such abject anthropomorph- 


' The Idea of God, pp. 283-284. 
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ism. He expressly speaks of God as an ‘‘ experience,” and it is 
made pretty clear that he does not think of that experience 
as merely an ideal or ens rationis having no real existence 
except in so far as it is realised in individual minds. He 
criticises Green for reducing God to the mere form of self- 
consciousness. Above all his strong assertion of the existence 
of moral qualities in God implies all that a plain man or a 
plain Theologian means when he speaks of God as “ conscious- 
ness”’ or ‘‘mind”’.! 

If we assume that such is the Professor’s meaning, we 
must ask ‘‘in what sense then can such a mind be said to 
‘include’ other minds?”’ Dr. Pringle-Pattison very em- 
phatically asserts that it does: but he has done nothing to 
make the idea more intelligible to those to whom such an 
assertion seems as absurd and self-contradictory as to say, 
‘‘squareness is red, or roundness is blue”. At bottom I be- 
lieve he is misled by the very tendency which he criticises in 
others—the tendency to confound “content” of knowledge 
with the consciousness which has or knows this content. 
Because the content of knowledge which exists in fragments 
and confusedly in “ finite centres ’’ must be supposed to exist 
entire and distinct in the ‘ perfect experience,’ therefore he 
assumes that the finite centres which have these fragmentary 
experiences exist in and form part of the Being which has 
the “ perfect experience”. No one has pointed out this con- 
fusion more clearly than Prof. Pringle-Pattison. And _ yet 
that confusion is the real basis of the language which the 
Professor still goes on using about an ‘all-inclusive Deity,’ an 
‘Absolute Mind’ which includes the ‘ finite centres,’ a ‘ Uni- 
versal’ which includes the particulars. In the passages just 
quoted all that he asserts is an ‘identity of content which 
binds the selves together as members of a Universe’. But 
he has told us himself that a self or a person is not a mere 
element of content, a logical combination of universals ; and 


‘Tt is true that there are expressions which I find it hard to reconcile 
with this interpretation, e.g., the statement that ‘‘ the divine life is, in 
short, the concrete fact of this inter-communion ” (p. 388). So again, when 
he speaks of ‘‘the fallacious character of any direct argument from the 
conditions of knowledge to the theorem of an All-Thinker and of the uni- 
verse as the system of his thought ’”’ (p. 199) it seems as if he contemplated 
the possibility that those parts of the Universe which are not known to 
any finite thinker are not known to any Mind whatever. Soagain, ‘‘ the 
presence of the Ideal is the reality of God within us” (p. 246). Does 
this mean that God is merely the Ideal in us? In spite of these passages, 
however, I cannot suppose that Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s God is an Ab- 
solute which has no existence except in finite centres. So to understand 
him would be to make absolutely meaningless all that he says about ‘the 
sense of a divine compassion’ and a ‘ divine sympathy ’. 
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that God is a person. There is, therefore, it would seem, a 
self-conscious Mind which is other than the finite centres. 
And yet the finite centres form parts of the Whole. He 
admits the uniqueness of my particular experiences: if they 
are unique, they must, it would seem, fall outside the supreme 
Spirit, and yet they fall within the Whole. The supreme 
Spirit may know what those experiences are, may even, if 
you like, know them ‘from the inside,” may have similar 
experiences Himseif, but my experience is not His experience, 
or part of it. If so, this supreme Consciousness is not 
the Whole, and in that sense is finite. I do not care about 
that word, because its associations are misleading, and be- 
cause there are many senses in which the supreme Spirit 
may well be described as infinite. But it seems to me that 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison is compelled by the logic of his own 
position to admit that in the strict philosophical sense of the 
word the supreme consciousness is not infinite. And yet 
there must undoubtedly be an Infinite—a Whole, outside 
which there is nothing. The best way of representing this 
position seems to be not to call God the Absolute, but to say 
(as I have done) that the Absolute is not God alone but God 
together with the ‘finite centres’. 

Prof. Pringle-Pattison commits himself to the, to my mind, 
unthinkable doctrine of a Mind which includes all minds. 
And yet after all (so difficult is it to penetrate to the real 
thought which underlies the words of a philosopher, especially 
when he is repeating the orthodox phraseology of a school) I 
very much doubt whether at the bottom of his mind he really 
does hold the doctrine which I in my doubtless ‘“‘ crude” and 
‘popular’ way have tilted against. Here is Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison’s own statement: it is rather characteristic of his 
method that, while the orthodox statement is embodied in the 
text, the fatal admission is relegated to a note :— 


“In the concluding pages of Hegelianism and Personality, I have 
many times regretted, in view of the interpretations put upon it and the 
applications made of it, my use in these pages of the term ‘ impervious’ 
to describe the nature of a self or personality. The exclusiveness of the 
self, especially in its relations to the divine, was, I have little doubt, too 
strongly emphasised in my argument. But the obnoxious term has to 
be understood in the context in which it occurs. The argument was 
directed against the fusion of real selves in a logical universal or (to put 
it in a frankly spatial metaphor) the identification of all selves at a single 
point of being. What I emphasised, as against this attempt, was the 
uniqueness of each self. I took the self, and I still take it, as the apex of 
the principle of individuation by which the world exists. Hence the 
phrase that each self is ‘impervious ’—not, it may be observed, to all the 
influénces of the universe but ‘ to other selves ’—‘ impervious in a fashion 
of which the impenetrability of matter is a faint analogue’. In other 
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words, to suppose a coincidence or literal identification of several selves, 
as the doctrine of the Universal Self demands, is even more transparently 
self-contradictory than that two bodies should occupy the same space. 
Apart from crudity of expression this still seems to me obvious, and it 
may be considered to underlie the argument in several of the preceding 
lectures. But I trust there is now more justice done to the identity of 
content which binds the selves together as members of one universe.! 

[ have asserted nothing but what Prof. Pringle-Pattison 
here finds ‘‘ obvious,” * and what, in my view and in Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison’s, is distinctly denied by such writers as 
Edward Caird, Mr. Bradley and Prof. Bosanquet. 

Prof. Pringle-Pattison is at times willing to accept the 
statement that God creates the finite centres (p. 292). He 
has withdrawn the statement made in an earlier work that 
selves are ‘impervious,’ a term for which (like the kindred 
term ‘impenetrable’) I have no affection: but at times it 
would seem as if all that he means by including the created 
selves in the being of the Creator is that, while ‘finite 
beings know one another from the outside, as it were,” 
‘there can be no such barrier, we may suppose, between the 
finite consciousness and the Being in which its existence is 
rooted. It must remain open and accessible—it must enter 
into the divine experience in a way for which our mode of 
knowing hardly furnishes us with an analogy ” (p. 293). I 
have nothing to say against such a statement ; but, if, as the 
Professor admits, we cannot understand such a relation, 
what right has he to say that the knowledge is not ‘ external,’ 
and is internal in such a sense that the knower is part of, or 
wholly included in the known? Why make an assertion 
admitted to be unintelligible? Does it tell us anything more 
about the relation of God to man that the biblical statement 
that God created man (and is, so far, different from man), 
and created him in His own image, #.e., that there is a certain 
community of nature between God and man? I have no 
objection to Green’s favourite expression that the finite 
centres are “‘ reproductions in limited modes of the Universal 
Self-consciousness ’—only I should emphasise the ‘re’ as 
much as the ‘ production ’. 

To some minds—perhaps to Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s— 
there is something shocking in denying infinity to God; 
because traditional Theology has decreed that God must be 

1 The Idea of God, pp. 389-390, note 3. 

2 (f. also his criticism on Prof. Bosanquet on page 261. So again on 
page 264 he declares that “finite centres may ‘overlap’ indefinitely in 
content, but ex vi termini, they cannot overlap at all in existence ; their 
very raison d’étre is to be distinct and, in that sense, separate and 
exclusive focalisations of a common universe. It is not conceivable, of 
course, that Prof, Bosanquet means to deny such a commonplace.” 
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called infinite: and my critic would perhaps be disposed to 
invoke ‘‘ religious experience ’’ as a witness against my posi- 
tion: but he must know very well that neither the ordinary 
religious person, nor the Theologian uses the term ‘ infinite’ 
in the sense in which he and other philosophers use it. No 
religious mind thinks of itself as part of God, except a few, 
for the most part avowedly unorthodox, mystics. Even they 
generally think of identification with God as a goal or aim 
not yet actually achieved, bearing witness to the fact that 
most individuals are not at present identical with God. And 
how is this identification to be reconciled with Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison’s own statement that ‘‘it takes two to love and to 
be loved, two to worship and to be worshipped” (p. 289)” 
Does he suggest that when the worshipper has accomplished 
the object of his prayers and his strivings, he will love and 
worship no more? ‘This is surely not the idea of any Chris- 
tian mystic. In other connexions Prof. Pringle-Pattison 
shows himself alive to the fact that orthodox Theology has 
borrowed the language of a Philosophy which does not 
represent its real convictions. It would be possible to quote 
plenty of protests from all kinds and schools of orthodox 
Theology—including ancient Fathers of strongly platonising 
tendencies—against the idea of such an inclusion in the 
Deity as Prof. Pringle-Pattison postulates. And it is im- 
portant to note that the sense in which popular Theology is 
most attached to the term ‘infinite’ is one in which the 
Professor himself denies infinity to God. What the popular 
mind usually means by ‘infinite’ is ‘infinite in power’. 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s God is not only not ‘ Omnipotent’: 
he is not even potent. But to this I shall return in a 
moment. The position I have adopted is one which does 
not deny any degree of dependence upon, or closeness of 
union with God which anyone likes to assert, so long as 
‘union’ or ‘communion’ is not understood to mean identity 
or inclusion. I could adopt almost all that Dr. Pringle- 
Pattison asserts on this head. I should indeed in one respect 
go further than he does in denying independence to the indi- 
vidual soul. Though he repudiates ‘ indeterminism,’ he seems 
to claim for the individual “‘ free-will”’ or ‘‘ freedom of choice ”’ 
in a sense which is practically identical with the popular signi- 
fication of the term. ‘Tio God he absolutely denies ‘freedom 
of choice”: he allows it to man, in a sense which seems to me 
to deny all that either Theology or common observation tell 
us about the laws of heredity. I cannot but feel that there 
are serious ambiguities in what Prof. Pringle-Pattison asserts 
on this head, but as he has not criticised me on this question, 
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and as the subject is one which cannot be dealt with 
briefly, I will say no more on that topic. 

It seems then that Prof. Pringle-Pattison does not really 
believe the doctrine which I repudiate, though he persists in 
using the traditional language of that doctrine. And here [| 
must confess that in this matter I experience precisely the 
feeling which he himself acknowledges in reading Prof. 
Bosanquet—‘ the hopeless kind of feeling which so often 
oppresses us in philosophical controversy—a sense of despair 
at seeing the one party accumulating proofs, and reiterating 
assertions, of what it has never occurred to the other to 
deny”’ (p. 272). 

(3) [now pass on to a point on which the difference between 
us is serious, though not so great as my critic imagines. 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison absolutely denies efficient causality to 
God: and he is inclined to ridicule me for suggesting that 
Hegel’s doctrine ‘‘ without the world, God is not God ”’ pre- 
sents to me the picture of ‘‘God as perpetually annexed by 
some unintelligible fate to a world quite alien to His own 
inner nature as to some Siamese twin from whom He would 
perchance, but cannot part’’ (p. 387). The reader of Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison’s quotation would not perhaps gather that 
my remark occurs in a criticism not directly of Hegel (still 
less of Prof. Ward who adopts the saying) but of Green’s 
conception of the relation between God and the world. Now 
the gist of this criticism is very much the criticism which the 
Professor himself has constantly urged against Green. Green 
reduces God to a purely knowing consciousness. He thinks 
of God in terms of Mind, but never of Will.! In spite of oc- 
casional vague references to final causes, his usual way ot! 
speaking about the relation between God and the world seems 
to banish the idea of Purpose altogether from his conception 
of God, and indeed from the Universe except in so far as the 
purpose is that of finite selves. Against this attitude Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison frequently polemises. His vindication of 
Teleology is indeed the gist of the whole book. He attacks 
not merely the leaving out of Purpose from our conception 
of the Universe as a whole, but even the mode of thinking 
which (as in Prof. Bosanquet),? while nominally admitting it, 
practically tends to reduce the Universe to a mechanism, or 
to resolve all causality into ‘systematic connexion’. He 


1 This is dogmatically denied by Prof. Bosanquet, The Principle of [n- 
dividuality and Value, p. 372. It would be more to the point if he would 
indicate where Green has recognised that the Absolute is Will. 

2 Prof. Bosanquet admits purpose within the Whole (e.y., in biological 
phenomeni) though not a purpose of the Whole. 
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insists strongly that we must include in our conception of 
Purpose the idea of conation; contends that the idea of 
conation implies that of satisfaction or value (pp. 334-337), 
and holds that ‘‘ in an ultimate account of things, the logical 
criteria themselves—completeness, harmony, coherence, any 
terms we like to use—imply, as much as any ethical or «esthetic 
criterion, the reference to a conscious experience appreciative 
of value” (p.357). He quite definitely attributes Will to God 
r the Absolute. In a criticism upon Spinoza he says: 


‘And yet there is a danger in Spinoza’s denials ; for although the dis 
cursive and scheming intellect is rightly denied, intelligence in some 
larger. directer form—of which we may have hints and anticipations in 
our own experience—must be affirmed, if we are not to treat that which 
is highest as lower than ourselves, and to assimilate it to unconscious 
nature. And with intelligence goes will, not as a meaningless freedom 
of choice but in the sense of continuously aftirming and possessing one’s 
experience, which is the characteristic, or at least the ideal, of the self 
conscious individual. So far as Spinoza appears to deny these character- 
istics to his ultimate Individual, he abandons the principle of interpreta 
tion by the highest we know, and in that case, or so far as he does so, 





necessity, even the necessity of the divine nature, tends to suggest not 
the inwart lly afirmed movement and rhythm of a concrete experience 01 
j but a kind of abstract destiny imy wosed on the universe It is the 





de a of the nevi necessity as a self affirmed | life, and not as a blind force 


acting within the universe like a fate which it undergoes, that constitutes 
the ditferentia between a theistic and a non-theistic doctrine. 

‘The terms we have just used, however, donot carry us, of themselves, 
beyond the contemplative felicity of Aristotle’s eternal thinker. But if 


we revise our idea of perfection—if we keep in view the conclusion to 
which we were led in the two preceding lectures, and detinitely abandon 
the conception of God as a changeless and self-sufficient unit—the move- 
ment to the finite and the realisation of the infinite in the finite must he 
taken as the fundamental character of the divine life. And if so, what 
term could be devised more fitting to describe the relation of the time 
world and its process to the divine totality than to speak of it as ‘the 
eternal purpose’ of God? Like every term of our mortal speech, it re- 
tains the associations of time. The end appearsas a “ far-off divine event 

aconsummation delayed, and beyond doubt the finite point of view 
sannot be transferred literally to an Absolute Experience. But so far as 
the ideas of process and ultimate achievement embody the conception of 
effort—nay, of difficulty—they may be accepted as truer to the great Fact 
of the universe than the language even of a philosopher like Hegel when 
he speaks of the Absolute Life as the eternal play of love with itself. In 
short, if the finite world means anything to God, the ideas of activity and 
purpose are indispensable. If he is not himself active in the process, he 
is no more than the Eternal Dreamer, and the whole time-world becomes 
the illusion which many absolutist systems pronounce it to be. 


The system here attacked is the system of the Univers 
which [ have criticised. Dr. Pringle-Pattison does not attri- 
bute it to Green, but he does attribute it to Prof. Bosanquet 


1 The Idea of God, pp. 339-341. 
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If it is attributable to Prof. Bosanquet, it might a fortiori be 
ascribed to Green, who does not recognise Teleology even to 
the extent to which it is recognised by Prof. Bosanquet. That 
being so, it seems to me that Dr. Pringle-Pattison might very 
well have adopted my comparison of Green’s Universe to the 
Siamese twins. At all events what he says against Green, 
against Spinoza and against the Spinozistic tendency in Prof. 
Bosanquet, expresses just the point which in my doubtless 
blundering and anthropomorphic way, I intended to make 
against Green. My words were not directed against the 
Welt-anschauung expounded by Prof. Pringle-Pattison : for 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison distinctly recognises that God is Will. 
And yet after all he denies to Him causality. 

How we can have creation, will, activity without causality, 
it is not given to all of us to apprehend. Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison will probably say, ‘What I deny to God is not 
causality, but efficient causality’. What sort of causality he 
does recognise in God, is not so apparent. The drift of his 
argument might lead us to suppose that he would not object 
to attribute to God final causality. But after all what do we 
know of final causality without efficient causality? The 
only way in which we can understand how an end which is 
still in the future can cause the means which lead up to that 
end is by supposing that the end is actually present to the 
Mind which aims at and wills both the end and the means. 
And that is what we actually experience in volition. If 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison is going to be serious with his doctrine 
that God is to be thought of as Will, that He purposes, that 
He is active, one would suppose that he must think of the 
relation between God and the world in the same way. His 
refusal to do so is the more remarkable inasmuch as _ he 
accepts what I believe to be the truth about causality—that 
the only sort of real causality which we know anything about 
is the causality of Will. 

‘* Activity, as I am now using the term, is the character- 
istic of the living and the conscious being alone; any applica- 
tion of the term, or any transference of the associations, to 
the happenings of physical nature and the causal relations 
between one phenomenon and another is rightly branded as 
anthropomorphism. ... The facts of life and of mind cannot 
be truly described, in short, except teleologically, that is to 
say as activity directed towards some end” (p. 357). Itis true 
that he goes on to insist that “ the end may be ‘in’ the creature 
rather than consciously present to it’. Certainly that must 
be the case in the kinds of activity which we recognise in the 
lower living creatures. But if this is the way in which he 
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would propose to think of activity in the Divine Mind, if he 
is going to make the purposiveness of the Divine Mind 
unconscious, he is not faithful to the principle which he 
adopts as the fundamental principle of his Philosophy—the 
principle that the lower can only be explained by the higher, 
and that we ought to think of God in the light of the highest 
kind of existence which is immediately known to us. This 
is the principle in virtue cf which he braves the wrath of the 
conventional philosopher and describes God as a Person. 
Must not the principle carry with it the application to God 
of the same kind of causality that we are conscious of in 
ourselves ? 

I find it very difficult to account for what seems to me the 
fundamental inconsistency in Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s thought. 
Up to a certain point he follows the drift of what seems his 
own real thought, and seeks to understand the relation of 
God to the world in the light of our highest human experi- 
ence. Then at a certain point he suddenly stops short, and 
falls back upon an attitude which is natural enough to Green, 
to Mr. Bradley, to Prof. Bosanquet, but which seems open to 
the criticisms which he has himself used against those thinkers. 
The only consideration which may perhaps throw some light 
upon this hiatus in Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s Metaphysic is that 
after all his Idealism was, as we saw, not complete or thorough- 
going. After having stated with admirable clearness the 
central truth of Idealism—that the idea of an object without 
a subject involves an impossible abstraction, he still talks 
about the ‘ independent existence of the object’. If the Pro- 
fessor had recognised as fully as Green, or Mr. Bradley, or 
Prof. Bosanquet the in:possibility of a thing possessing real 
existence independently of consciousness, then with his own 
view of a God who is Will as well as Thinker, he could 
hardly have failed to take seriously the quite orthodox 
Hegelian conception of a God who wills the objects of his 
own thought. But with his hesitating attitude on this sub- 
ject he apparently recoils from the logical consequence of his 
own doctrines. He has told us that God is Will; but what 
He wills, does not appear. Not apparently matter: that 
would involve a position too much like that of the mere 
Theologian, if matter is thought of realistically, while to 
think of matter in the sense of the Idealist—as existing only 
in and for Mind—would strike the man in the street as 
extravagant, and, for the Professor, would involve a relapse 
into ‘Mentalism’. So God, it would seem, is relieved of all 
responsibility for the existence of matter and its laws. And 
yet apparently He does will something. In one place he 
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adinits that the origin of finite centres “is, perhaps, the only 
fact to which we can fitly apply the term creation, for they 
necessarily import into the universe an element of relative 
independence and separateness which is not .involved in the 
notion of externality as such”’ (p, 285), and ends by acknow- 
ledging the ‘ essential mystery of the fact’. If Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison were a “ Theologian,” he would probably be accused 
of invoking ‘miracle’: but in truth it is something more 
miraculous than miracle that finite centres should appear at 
a moment of time, and yet not be caused by anything or any 
mind already in existence. If God does cause these centres 
to appear, that sure ly admits that He exercises an “ efficient 
Causality". But it is surely a very dualistic conception to 
suppose that the appearance of such centres is not due to the 
same ultimate source as the happenings of the material world. 
Such a conception would certainly seem to involve just that 
interference with Nature ab extra which Prof. Pringle-Patti- 
son is elsewhere so anxious to repudiate. That objection 
would still more apply if it were supposed that God does not 
will the appearance of the souls but does in some way will 
events in their subsequent history. If God does not will the 
events of nature nor the first appearance of souls, nor any- 
thing in the life of souls, what is there left for Him to will ? 
No doubt the philosopher who attempts to think of the 
relation between God and the world after the analogy of 
the relation of a human willer to the events which he wills, 
is employing an analogy which he knows to be wholly in- 
adequate. Some might even describe the analogy as a meta- 
phor, or even a ‘symbol’. But the same inadequacy is 
involved in the attempt to think of God after the analogy of 
the human thinker, and still more so (as nobody has recognised 
more clearly than he) in Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s own attempt 
to attribute to God, purpose, will, love. I accept all that 
he says by way of apology for his own anthropomorphism, 
and submit that my way of thinking of God as willing all 
the events of the world demands no more apology than his 
own conception of God as Will or purposeful Love. I 
should have no objection to accept the formula: ‘‘God is 
cause only in the sense of ground, that is to say, the Being 
whose nature is expressed in the system as a whole ” (p. 302), 
if only it is made plain that the ‘ nature’ which is ex xpressed 
is a conscious, rational and righteous Will, and not a ‘system 
of thought- relations or a Spinozistic Substance. I can quite 
understand why Absolutists who treat God only as a Thinker 
do not speak of Him as causing the laws of nature ; I can see 
no reason why Prof. Pringle- Pattison should object to it. If 
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the ‘ nature’ which the system as a whole expresses be really 
a Will, surely it is as legitimate to speak of events as caused 
bv that Willas it is to make a similar assertion of acts which 
express the character of a human being. 

(4) There is one particular difficulty in the way of treating 
God as the efficient cause of the Universe which demands a 
little further attention. Prof. Pringle-Pattison might urge, 
and does urge, that efficient causality implies time, and that, 
unless we are prepared to accept the extremely difficult con- 
ception of a creation in time, we cannot think of God as the 
efficient cause of the successive events which make up the 
history of the world. One event causes a successive event : 
but how can we think of a Cause which is not prior to the 
whole series of events, as causing that series? There cannot 
he a Cause which 1s prior to a series which has no beginning. 
In answer to this difficulty I would make three remarks : 

(a) Prof. Pringle-Pattison himself recognises (as we have 
seen) that physical causality is no true causality, that is to say, 
causality is, as I should hold, ultimately the same thing as 
activity. Itis true that he does not say, in so many words, that 
true causality is activity, but such would seem to be the impli- 
cation of the passage quoted above. If the successive events 
in physical nature really do cause one another, that is attri- 
buting to them ‘‘ activity ’’ with all the associations of that 
word. If the events are not really and ultimately caused by 
the preceding event, by what or by whom are they caused ? 
It Prof. Pringle-Pattison says ‘‘ By the system as a whole,” 
then he attributes causality to the whole and that is for him 
the same thing as attributing it to God—in spite of the 
difficulty involved in attributing causality to a Being which is 
not thought of as previous in time to each and all of the events 
in the series. The truth is that when we think of cause as 
activity, the element of suecession in time no longer becomes 
vital to it. It is true that, since all our experience is in time, 
it is difficult to get an actual instance of a cause which is 
contemporaneous with its effect: for of an event in time 
some of the conditions must necessarily be previous con- 
ditions, but we do commonly think of co-temporaneous con- 
ditions as part of the cause, even when we are speaking in 
the ordinary language of physical Science and of common 
ife, and think of physical events as really causing each 
other. Still more, when we think of willed events, they 
are not necessarily prior to the effect. In attention it may 
no doubt be said that the state of my mind atone moment 
is the cause of the succeeding state being what it is: but 


1] 


all the same we do rightly think of my attention as being 
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the cause of my understanding a book that I am reading 
at the very moment that I am understanding it. True, it 
is not the whole cause: for if I had not been attending the 
moment before, I should probably not now understand, but 
equally I should not understand if I were not now attending. 
I do not say the analogy is completely satisfactory, but it 
does, I think, help us to appreciate the possibility of a Cause 
which causes a series which has not a beginning. The truth 
is that the difficulty really disappears as soon as we give up 
the notion that one event really causes another event, and 
recognise that the true Cause is not an event but an Entity 
which persists through a succession of events. If Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison will not admit that the Whole or God is 
the true cause of the physical events, and yet holds that 
the only true cause is Will, then it would seem that these 
events must be uncaused, and moreover that there is no such 
thing as efficient causality in the Universe. At times hi 
seems disposed to accept Prof. Howison’s doctrine that God 
is not the efficient but the final cause of events (p. 318). Ii 
so, the difference between us would diminish.! But I confess 
T cannot understand final Causality without efticient Causality. 
I should prefer to say that the true conception of Causality is 
one which includes all that we usually mean by efficient 
Causality and all that we mean by final Causality: and that 
the one conception is not fully intelligible without the other. 
When Prof. Pringle-Pattison speaks of ‘* a continuous mani- 
festation of a single Power,’ he concedes all that I want— 
if only any real meaning is given to the word Power. 
Power is just the element that is banished from the Univers: 
by the theories against which he and I protest. 

(b) After all I frankly admit that I cannot get over all the 
difticulties involved in the fact that our experience is in time. 
The old antinomy remains. We can neither conceive of an 
endless succession of events—an infinite regress or an infinit 
progress: nor, on the other hand, can we conceive of a begin- 
ning or an end of time. Nobody has illustrated better than 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison the mistake of the attempt to treat 
time as merely subjective and illusory after the manner ot 
Mr. Bradley and of most Hegelians. I have little to add to 
what he has so well said. And yet it seems to me that after 
all this criticism he disposes of the time difficulty much too 
easily, and ends by adopting an attitude towards time, which 
is almost indistinguishable from that of the criticised. After 
objecting to the term “ first” Cause (which I have never used), 


1 Since Prof. Pringle-Pattison does not (like Prof. Howison) regard the 
finite selves as eternal. 
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he continues ; ‘‘God is cause only in the sense of ground, 
that is to say, the Being whose nature is expressed in the 
system as a whole. In othe x words, God is cause only when 
causa = ratio; for the reason or ultimate explanation of any- 
thing is only to be found in the whole nature of the sy stem 
in which it is included ”’ (p. 302). The statement seems to 
overlook the fact that the ‘system’ of the world is a system 
of successive effects. If God really ‘explains’ the occur- 
rence of each successive event, why may we not call Him 
the cause of each such event? The word cause—even the 
word efficient cause—means precisely that which explains an 
event in time. The attempt to get rid of the word ‘cause’ is 
usually due to the desire to avoid admitting any reality in 
the succession, or to reduce the laws of physical nature to 
necessities of thought which God knows indeed but which 
are no more willed by Him than the equality of angles at 
the basis of an isosceles triangle can be said to be willed by 
God. Prof. Pringle-Pattison certainly does not exhibit the 
first of these ‘tendencies ; and in view of his Teleology he 
ought not to yield to the second. In the absence of such a 
tendency, his desire to get rid of the word cause seems 
to be an unnecessary concession to philosophical prejudice. 
The term ‘‘ ground” would no doubt do as well, but it is 
more ambiguous. At al] events there is no difficulty in 
the way of the application of the word cause to God arising 
from the antinomies involved in the nature of Time whic] 
is not equally involved in the attribution of Purpose to the 
Absolute. All that Prof. Pringle-Pattison says by way of 
meeting this difficulty, I can heartily accept, but he should 
be more frank in admitting that the difficulty is really in- 
soluble. Prof. Pringle-Pattison sometimes seems to adopt 
the usual Hegelian assumption that, when once you have 
admitted that time cannot be predicated of the Absolute, the 
difficulty is over. However much you reduce temporal! 
succession to something subjective, an appearance, an un- 

reality, the antinomy is sti!l there. You may suppose that 
the Absolute contemplates the succession as a whole — 
eternally contemplates it (a notion which after all implies 
time), still we must ask ‘‘ What sort of series does he con- 
template—an endless series or a series with a beginning and 
anend?” ‘he difficulty remains: ‘“ An endless series of rea! 
events is as unthinkable as a series which has a beginning 
and an end’’. Prof. Pringle-Pattison attributes much more 
reality to time than the “ Absolutists ” whom he criticises : 

but yet he a to deal with the antinomy as if he had 
“transcended” it : practically in the end he accepts the be- 

19 
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ginningless and endless series. And yet he has to fall back 
upon the statement that ‘‘ the time-process must enter some- 
how into that experience ”’ (p. 363), a.e., the experience of God. 
I could quite accept this statement; only I should print the 
‘‘somehow ”’ in capital letters: and I cannot think Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison’s attempts to explain the difficulty any 
better than those of the philosophers whom he justly accuses 
of underestimating the reality of time. After all such at- 
tempts to transcend time always means at bottom the ad- 
mission : ‘‘ The Absolute knows how to solve the problem, but 
I don’t”. 

Before I conclude, I should like to say a word in more 
direct reply to the Professor’s criticisms upon myself. He 
quotes the following passage from my Theory of Good and 
Evil: “The Absolute cannot be identified with God, so long 
as God is thought of as a self-conscious Being. The Ab- 
solute must include God and all other consciousnesses, not as 
isolated and unrelated beings, but as intimately related (in 
whatever way) to Him and to one another, and as forming 
with Him a system or Unity. .. . God and the spirits are 
the Absolute—not God alone. Together they form a Unity, 
but that Unity is not the unity of self-consciousness” (p. 
387) ; 

Prof. Pringle-Pattison continues as follows :— 


‘*Tt is true, he protests against the idea of a limitation ab extra, bya 
hostile power or an independent matter ; the limitation in question is, in 
the language of the theologians, a self-limitation. But, as Prof. Ward 
pertinently says, commenting on this phrase, ‘ self-limitation seems to 
imply a prior state in which it was absent, whereas a limitation held to be 
permanent—as we hold creation to be—suggests some ultimate dualism 
rather than an ultimate unity’. And if we hold, as Prof. Ward says, 
that ‘God is God only as being creative,’ the deceptive prius disappears, 
and with it the wholly inappropriate conception of limitation. This was 
the gist of our argument in Lecture VII. Why should the creation of 
finite spirits be treated like a pegging out of claims in a hinterland, by 
each of which the rights and privileges of the original proprietor are pro- 
portionately diminished? Surely the older theologians were right in 
regarding the existence of spirits not as an impoverishment but as an en- 
richment of the divine life. The divine life is, in short, the concrete fact 
of this intercommunion.” 


If I have ever accepted the Theologian’s favourite phrase 
“‘ self-limitation ”’ (and I have certainly not done so lately), I 
have accepted it by way of concession, and never without ex- 
plaining that I mean by it not an act of voluntary self-limita- 
tion due to the Will of God, when He might, had He pleased, 
have willed something else, but an act of Will springing (like 
all God’s volitions) from the necessity of His own nature. 
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God is eternally limited in power just as He is eternally self- 
conscious, and cannot help being self-conscious. I do not 
think a beginning of Matter—of the system of physical nature 
known to us—is @ priori unthinkable ; though if there were 
such a beginning, we should still have to think of a series of 
prior events in time of some other kind, even if they were 
merely successive thoughts or experiences of the Divine 
Mind. If the Physicists mentioned by Prof. Pringle-Pattison 
should be right in the theory that a beginning is required by 
purely physical considerations, I should be prepared to accept 
it. But I do not postulate such a beginning. So far as we 
are justified in forming any opinion on a matter about which 
we have no direct evidence, I should suppose such a begin- 
ning to be extremely improbable. I have always explained 
that Creation may very well be an “eternal'creation’’. This, 
I need hardly say, is perfectly orthodox Hegelian language. 
If there is any difficulty in it, the difficulty exists equally for 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s view of a purposive God. 

I have glready tried to show that Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s 
objection to my refusal to think of finite spirits as included 
in the Being of God (identified by him with the Absolute) 
seems to me to rest upon a misunderstanding, because my 
critic himself does not at bottom treat the actual conscious- 
ness of the individual as part of the consciousness of God. 
The statement that God and the finite spirits together make 
up the Absolute, seems to me the natural way of formulating 
what he believes as well as myself. Prof. Pringle-Pattison 
goes on to make the familiar charge that this involves treat- 
ing God as ‘one of the centres,’ or treating the universal as 
one of the particulars. ‘To speak of God in this sense as 
one of the selves is to justify all the criticisms which treat 
personality as a limitation inapplicable to the sustaining and 
containing Life of all the worlds.’ This reply, it seems to me, 
shows that the Professor is really hovering between two 
totally different and inconsistent conceptions of God. If God 
is what we ordinarily méan by a logical Universal, then, of 
course, it follows that He has no existence except in the 
particulars. If what we call His consciousness is only an 
element in this ‘universal,’ that means that His conscious- 
ness is merely the aggregate or (to avoid the idea of mere 
juxta-position) the ‘ system’ of the particular selves, and that 
there 1s no divine consciousness outside these centres—just 
as there is no ‘humanity’ except the humanity which is 
present in Plato, Socrates, and other individuals. That part 
of the content of the Universal which is not realised in one 
or all of the particulars, or in all of them put together, would 
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not be real at all, and for an Idealist of the Absolutist type 
there could be no such content. But this is precisely the 
conception of the Absolute against which the whole of Prof, 
Pringle-Pattison’s polemic is directed. If, on the other hand, 
he is in earnest with what he says about God being Will, 
a Person, purposive and righteous, then his criticisms are 
as applicable to his own position as to mine. I strongly 
suspect that his distinguished antagonists, Mr. Bradley and 
Prof. Bosanquet, would endorse this contention. It is a 
bitter disappointment to me to find that the most formidable 
criticism which has ever been directed against the School in 
question should end, if not in capitulating to the enemy, in 
leaving us with an ambiguous and self-contradictory “idea of 
God”. 

I do not think I need say much about Prof. Pringle-Patti- 
son’s treatment of the problem of Evil. His criticism upon 
me is mainly directed against my conception of God as not 
in the technical sense ‘infinite’ in the sense that He is not 
a Whole of which finite spirits are parts. He has nothing 
to say against my not attributing to Him ‘infinite power’. 
He could not well object to this because when he relieves 
Him of all responsibility for the Jaws of nature being what 
they are, he denies to Him any power at all. From this 
point of view the difficulty about evil disappears: there is no 
problem to solve. If God has no more power over the laws 
of nature than I have, no doubt He is not responsible for evil, 
and may be perfectly good Himself: but then the doubt 
arises, ‘Is He God? except in a sense in which the avowed 
Dualist may speak of God—a God who is outside of, and 
possibly antagonistic to, the system of nature?” If the reply 
is that the laws of nature are parts of the being of God, 
though not caused by His Will, we must ask ‘“‘ what con- 
nexion has this side or aspect of His being with that aspect in 
respect of which Prof. Pringle-Pattison is content to describe 
Him as ‘eternal Love’”’? If he says ‘no connexion what- 
ever,’ we have an avowed Dualism masked by a merely verbal 
inclusion of these aspects in the same Being. If he says 
‘the laws of Nature are such as to make the Universe wholly 
good, they are expressions of absolute Love,’ then the evil 
must be merely apparent, as is contended by Mr. Bradley 
and all sound Hegelians. But this is precisely the position 
against which Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s whole book is a pro- 
test. If, on the other hand, the laws of nature are such as to 
realise not, indeed, good without evil, but good on the whole, 
more good than evil, the greatest good that is really possible, 
that is practically my position, and that is why these laws 
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can still form part of the nature of a loving Being. It would 
be absolutely identical with my position, if he would only be 
content to say that these laws of nature express the Will as 
well as the ‘ Nature’ of God. When the Professor formally 
refuses to say this, he leaves us with the old difficulty in which 
I have already sufficiently insisted : God, according to Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison, is Will as well as ‘hought ; but what does 
He will if He does not will the laws of nature and all that 
happens in consequence of them? If the laws of nature ex- 
ion the ‘nature’ of God, and Willis part of that nature, 
then surely God wills them. And if He wills laws which in- 
volve so much evil because we could not get the good with- 
out them, His Power is finite. 

This difficulty reaches its climax when the Professor 
expresses his sympathy with the Christian (but not techni- 
cally orthodox) conception of a suffering God. If the suffer- 
ings of mankind are not an evil, why should God sympathise 
or suffer with them? If He has a will, can He be good, and 
not will to remove them? If He wills to remove them, but 
can only remove them partially and progressively, the power 
of that Will must be limited: or if His Will cannot do any- 
thing at all to remove them (as is sometimes suggested), 
what becomes of the religious thought of God as the source 
of moral improvement or salvation? Indeed, what becomes 
of religion itself? At bottom, I feel in reading his book, as 
a Whole, that my view of the Universe is much the same 
as Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s—only, as I venture to think, more 
candidly and consistently expressed, but from time to time 
[ come across passages which make me doubt whether I am 
right in attempting to identify Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s posi- 
tion with my own. For instance, in the next passage to my 
last quotation, I read: ‘“‘ The contingence is, in the deepest 
view, contributory to—or rather an essential condition of— 
the perfection of the whole” (p. 416). Now on the premisses 
of Mr. Bradley or Prof. Bosanquet, such a statement would 
be intelligible enough. If all the value lies in the whole, and 
individuals dont matter, if perfection is something quite 
different from moral perfection, if the Absolute is super- 
moral and the evil in the world is merely apparent, then it 
is easy to understand that the problem of evil disappears: the 
misery of the world, to put it coarsely, is good sport for the 
Absolute, and increases the variety and interest of the world- 
drama enacted for His (Mr. Bradley would say “‘ its ’’) enter- 
tainment. But if the individuals are important, if they are 
not mere appearances of the Absolute or elements in the only 
teal ‘experience, how can an Absolute be perfect whose 
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nature is ‘‘ expressed in”—if we may not say “ causes ’—so 
many miserable and sinful lives? The only answer that 
seems to me to be open to Prof. Pringle-Pattison would be 
to say: ‘The Absolute, being morally perfect, must Himself 
regret and suffer from all this individual misery, but He can- 
not produce more good or less evil than He does without a 
loss of good on the whole”. That is substantially my own 
answer to the problem of evil. Prof. Pringle-Pattison only 
avoids giving this answer by falling back into precisely the 
attitude which he criticises in his distinguished opponents. 

I can only account for the inconsistency which seems to me 
to run through Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s thought by supposing 
that, though less bound to Shibboleths than most philosophers, 
he still feels it necessary to bow the knee before that Shib- 
boleth of the schools which declares that all complimentary 
epithets are to be showered upon God, even when they 
obviously contradict one another. He must be infinite ‘for 
to be finite seems contemptible), even at the cost of having 
Cesar Borgia treated as part of Him. He must be Omni- 
potent in the popular sense of the word, although the notion 
that He could remove the world’s evil is pronounced ridiculous. 
He must be pronounced good, although He does not remove 
the evil when he could do so. He must be Love, although 
there is nothing for Him to love except parts of Himself.! 
He must be the Absolute, although the Absolute is the 
opposite of the relative, and love implies relation. It is sup- 
posed by Prof. Pringle-Pattison at all events that ‘‘ we needs 
must love’’—and therefore be related to—‘“ the highest when 
we see it’”’. Prof. Pringle-Pattison does not really share the 
mode of thinking which usually styles itself ‘ Absolutism,’ 
and which no one has attacked more powerfully than he; 
and yet he must needs use most of its phraseology, lest per- 
chance he should be set down as an Individualist or a Dualist, 
or a Pluralist, or a ‘ popular philosopher’ or (still deeper de- 
gradation) as a ‘‘ Theologian ’—or be called any of the other 
bad names which Absolutism has invented for the enemies on 
whom it tramples with a ruthlessness strongly suggestive of 
the Absolute in which it believes. All that Prof. Pringle-Patti- 
son has to say against my conception of God as a Being of 
limited Power is: “It seems strange to find Dr. Rashdall 
saying in a recent essay on ‘ The Problem of Evil’: we see 
how individual character is tried and strengthened by the 
struggle with temptation and difficulty, with evil within and 


? Of course in the view of the Absolutists they are not merely parts but 
absorbed into a relationless ‘‘ experience ” in a way which Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison finds unintelligible. 
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evil without. But why there should be this conditioning of 
good by evil we cannot say” (p. 407). But he has said very 
mueh the same thing in other words. ‘‘Contingency is 
written across the face of nature—not in the sense that what 
happens is not determined by natural law, but in the sense 
that it appears to be only so determined, and cannot, in its de- 
tail, be brought within the scope of any rational or beneficent 
purpose” (p. 415). But is not this saying in effect: “We 
cannot say why there should be the amount and the kind and 
the distribution of evil which there actually is’’? No doubt 
his is a more distinguished and philosophical way of saying 
it; but my way of putting itis more intelligible to the “‘ plain 
man”. Prof. Pringle-Pattison agrees with me in holding 
that God is a Will whose nature is expressed by the world of 
matter and finite spirits; but imperfectly expressed, since 
this world contains evil which cannot be explained by a 
benevolent purpose, and yet the purpose of the Divine Mind 
is benevolent. What is this but to say that God has power, 
but that that Power is limited? He is Omnipotent only in 
the sense given to that word by St. Thomas Aquinas (and 
you cannot be more orthodox than St. Thomas Aquinas), 
in the sense that ‘“‘ He has the power of doing all possible 
things”. Prof. Pringle-Pattison quotes and approves that 
very definition: so far there is no difference between us. 
What I find difficult to understand is whether Prof. Pattison’s 
(sod can properly be said to “do” anything at all, and if so, 
what it 1s that He does. But however, this question is 
answered, God is not, according to him, Omnipotent in the 
only sense in which I have denied His Omnipotence. 
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IIl.—A GENERAL NOTATION FOR THE LOGIC 
OF RELATIONS. 


By C. D. Broap. 


§ 1. THE object of the present paper is to offer a consistent 
system of notation which shall be extensible to relations of 
any degree of polyadicity. ‘The notation for the logic of re- 
lations “developed in Principia Mathematica, so far as that 
work has gone, is highly convenient for dy adic relations, 
which alone have as yet been treated. But it is not readily 
extensible to triadic and higher relations. 

Doubtless these will be dealt with by Dr. Whitehead in the 
fourth volume, which is to treat of geometry. But the neces- 
sity for a satisfactory notation for relational propositions in 
general is urgent. Work of the utmost importance, such as 
Mr. Robb’s Theory of Time and Space, cries aloud for trans- 
lation into symbolic logic ; and I doubt if any great progress 
in this most promising direction can be made until logic has 
developed a satisfactory notation for relations of high degrees 
of polyadicity and for their associated logical functions. For 
this reason I venture to put forward the following sketch in 
the hope that it may be at least temporarily useful till Dr. 
Whitehead publishes the fourth volume of Principia. 

I am not acquainted with any other attempts in this direc- 
tion except the notation created ad hoc by Whitehead in his 
Mathematical Concepts of the Material World (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1906). This notation, though convenient for its purpose, 
does not claim to be closely connected with the notation 
already worked out for dyadic relations, 

No special logical or philosophical theory underlies the 
notation which I offer in the present article, though I believe 
that the notion of a relational complex as distinct from a re- 
lational proposition has an important bearing on the theory 
of jonepaaen, 

§ 2. Complexes and Propositions.—I begin by distinguish- 
ing between relational complexes and relational propositions. 
Let R be any relation, and, for simplicity, let it be dyadic. 
Then I denote by the formula R(z, y) what I call a relational 
complex. Suppose that R= the relation of loving, that 
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z = Smith,and y = Jones; then R(Smith, Jones) stands for 
what is denoted by the phrase Smith's love for Jones. Simi- 
larly R (Jones, Smith) stands for what is denoted by Jones’s 
love for Smith. 

These are clearly not propositions. We seem to be able to 
consider such complexes and to make assertions about them 
even if we know that Smith does not love Jones, or are 
doubtful on the point. Take, e.g., the conditional proposi- 
tion: it would be a good thing if Smith loved Jones. It 
might be held that this ascribes a predicate to a relational 
complex without asserting the relational proposition corre- 
sponding to the complex. 

I propose to symbolise the corresponding relational proposi- 
tion by the formula 

R (Smith, Jones)! 


The difference between the assertorical proposition: it is a 
good thing that Smith loves Jones, and the conditional pro- 
position : it would be a good thing if Smith loved Jones would 
then seem to be that the first is 

R (Smith, Jones)! and R (Smith, Jones) is good 
whilst the second is merely 


R (Smith, Jones) is good. 


Again, it might seem a possible view that ethical predicates 
always apply to relational complexes without regard to the 
truth or falsity of the corresponding relational propositions, 
and that this is a peculiarity of such predicates. But this, 
like the question whether relational complexes be in any sense 
real when the corresponding relational propositions are false, 
is a philosophical question which need not trouble us for the 
present purpose. All that we need say for the present is 
(a) that there is a recognisable difference between R(z, y) and 
Riz, y)!; (6) that the question whether ! is wholly logical 
(i.e., belongs wholly to objects of thought), or wholly psy- 
chological (¢.e., belongs wholly to mental acts), or is some- 
thing connected with the relation between acts and objects, 
needs careful consideration ; and (c) that its connexion with 
Russell’s and Frege’s assertion-symbol needs further investi- 
gation. It cannot, I think, be identical with the assertion- 
symbol; for this applies to propositions, whilst ! turns a 
complex into a proposition. 

§ 3. Complexes and Functions.—I next wish to point out 
that R(z, y) is strictly a function of x and y in the sense in 
which function is used in mathematics, whilst what Russell 
calls a propositional function is not in this sense a function 
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at all. H.g.,2* means the same as the square of x, and x x y 
means the same as the product of x by y, just as R(v, y) 
might stand for what is denoted by the love of x for y. 

But a propositional function for Russell seems to mean a 
proposition whose terms are variables instead of constants. 
It seems better to avoid the word function altogether in this 
connexion, since, in the strict sense of the phrase, Smith's 
love of Jones is as much a function of Smith and Jones as 
x's love of y is a function of z and y. There are really three 
distinctions to be considered and symbolised, both among 
complexes and among propositions: (i) the definite complex 
or proposition (Smith’s love of Jones—Smith loves Jones) ; 
(ii) a variable instance of the same form (2’s love of y—. 
loves y); (iii) the form itself. This, I take it, is what Russell 
symbolises by ¢z. By propositional function Russell appears 
to mean sometimes a form and sometimes a variable instance 
of a form. 

I shall symbolise the form of a relational complex involving 
R by R(-, -, -,) whenthere are as many blanks as the 
relation has degrees of polyadicity. A variable instance of 
the form can be symbolised by R(z, y, z). A definite in- 
dividual instance can be symbolised by R (Smith, Jones, 
Brown). Corresponding to these complex-symbols there wi!! 
be the propositional-symbols 


iH. ey Ps 
R (a, y, 2)! 
R (Smith, Brown, Jones) ! 


The term propositional function thus vanishes, its work 
being done partly by forms and partly by variable instances of 
these forms. 

§ 4. Dyadic Relational Complexes and Double Descriptive 
Functions.—There is an adumbration of the notion of rela- 
tional complexes in Principia, vol. i., *38, where ‘double 
descriptive functions’ are dealt with. In a sense all the 
notation here to be proposed is based on this notion. But it 
is evident that Russell and Whitehead think that only a few 
relations give rise to such functions. Moreover, the notation 
there developed only applies to double descriptive functions. 
Now in geometry and in many other regions we need to deal 
with multiple descriptive functions. 

My object now is to generalise this notion and apply it (i) 
to all dyadic relations including the relation ¢ of a member to 
its class, and (ii) to extend it to relations of all degrees of 
polyadicity. We will begin with dyadic relations. 
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I. RELATIONAL COMPLEXES AND THEIR ASSOCIATED 
FUNCTIONS. 


§ 5. Notation for Dyadic Complexes.—Let a be a class, and 
za variable individual. Then 


e(z, a) denotes x’s membership of a. 
e(z, a) ! denotes zea. 

It is of course clear from & priori considerations that a must 
be of a type above that of x, and again that e(a, x) is nonsense. 

Let us now leave e for the moment and consider any dyadic 
relation R whose terms, we will suppose, are individuals. 
Eq. let R = the relation of loving. 

Then R(z, y) is the love of « for y.? 

Now what would R(z, - )be? Let us define this as the re- 
lation of R(x, y) to y. (Cf. ey in Principia, when Sy is 
the relation of zSy to z.) 

Similarly R(-, y) is the relation of R (a, y) to «. 

Now consider Russell’s z§““8. This is the class 


w[(Hy)- eB. u = x§y). 

I propose to denote this class by the symbol R(z, “‘8). 

Similarly R(‘‘a, y) will be Russell’s §y‘‘a. 

E.g. R(x, ‘“8) might be the class of 2’s love affairs with 
Frenchmen. 

R(“‘a, y) might be the class of the love affairs of English- 
men for y. 

Now R(‘“‘a, y) is symbolised by Russell not only as §y‘‘a but 


also as a § y, and this is done in order that it may in its turn 


be treated as a double descriptive function. Our notation 
allows us to do likewise. We see at once that we can derive 
two new relations from our classes, e.g., R(“a, - ) from 
R(“a, y) and R(-, “8) from R(z, 8). The former might 
mean the relation of (the love affairs of Englishmen for y) to 
y, and the latter the relation of (the love affairs, of « with 
Frenchmen) to z. RK (a, — ) is what Russell symbolises by 


a Ni His symbol for my R(-, ‘‘8) would presumably be § B. 
§ 6. Derivative Classes of Classes.—From the relation 


1 Strictly there seems to be a difference between «’s love for y, the fact 
that « loves y, and «’s love-affair with y. It would be necessary in any 
complete treatment to analyse these carefully, and, if they proved to be 
genuinely different, to establish a different symbol for each. In the 
present tentative sketch I have treated them as equivalent, and in 
particular examples have translated R (, y) into the form of words: that 
seemed most convenient in each case. 
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R(-, ‘8) we can get a new class, this time a class of classes, 
This will be symbolised by R(‘“‘a, “8). What will this mean ? 


We have yeR(‘“‘a, “8).=:(qaz).rvea*y = R(a, “‘8). 


: (Ya). rvea.y = “[(qy).yeB.u 
Ria, y)]. 


ll 
| 


Hence R(“a, “8) = 49[ (qx). rea. y = U[(y). yeB. u 
= Re, y)]]. 


Now why do we write this in the form R(‘“‘a, ‘‘8) and not 
simply in the form R(‘‘a, 8)? The reason is this. The 
relations R(“‘a, —) and R(-, “8) are different, and they give 
rise to different classes of classes. If we do not show which 
relation we started with we shall end up with R(‘“a, “8) in 
both cases, 7.e., we shall have one symbol R(‘‘a, “8) to re- 
present the two different classes 


yay) -yeB.y = U(qz).rea.u = Rix 
and Viger) .rea.y = ul(qy). yeB.u = R¢ 


We must therefore have some means of distinguishing in the 
final symbol between the relation with which we started. 
Accordingly I propose to write 


R(‘‘a, ‘‘8) for the class corresponding to R(-, ‘‘8) 
and R(‘‘a, ‘‘8) for the class corresponding to R(‘‘a, -). 


The class R(‘‘a, ‘‘8) is Russell’s class a$‘‘f. 


Now since R(‘‘a, “‘8) and R(‘‘a, ‘‘8) are classes of classes 
they will have logical sums. And it is easy to prove the 
important proposition that 
sR(“‘a, “B) =s'R(“‘a, “B) =a (qa, y) . rea. yeR . w= R(a, y)]-" 

We can easily illustrate all these notions by means of a 
diagram. Suppose, e.g., that there are 6 Englishmen and 
3 Frenchmen. Let us represent Englishmen by dots and 
Frenchmen by circles. Let us represent the love of the 


isl m mn 
Englishman m for the Frenchman n by e—-»>——o. Then 


we might have the following state of affairs :— 


‘Since these logical sums are important and do not depend on the 
difference between R(‘‘a, ‘*8) and R(‘‘a, ‘‘8) it will be useful to have a 
symbol for them. I suggest that R(‘‘a, ‘8) be used; it can hardly lead 
to error. 
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| Then 2 3 represents the 
(i) © —>— love of E, for F, 


represents the 
class of loves of 
Englishmen for 
F,, z.e., the class 
R(‘‘a, F,) 


D w N 


2b, fi 


On 
Ww 








(iv) R(‘‘a, “‘B) ig the class whose members are the classes. 


We see in fact that R(‘‘a, 8) and R(‘a, “8) are two 
different classifications of the loves of these Englishmen for 
these Frenchmen. The first classifies together all loves in 
which the same Englishman is the lover and the second 
classifies together all loves in which the same Frenchman is 


the beloved. 
(v) It is clear from these diagrams that 


s‘R(“a, “B) = s‘R(“a, “@), 


and that it is the class of all the eight friendships in which 
an Englishman loves a Frenchman. 

§ 7. Application to «—As these results hold generally of 
dyadic relations we can apply them at once to e. 

For example we shall have e(‘‘y, a) as the class of member- 
ships in a of members of y. Again e(a, ‘‘«?)—where x* is 
written to denote the fact that « must be a class of classes— 
stands for the class of memberships of z in classes which are 
themselves members of x. Lastly we shall have: 
s‘e(‘‘ry, “?) = s‘e(“y, x?) = Ula, a) . ey. aex.u = e(z, a)]. 
This is thus the an ‘of memberships of members of y in 
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classes that are members of «. I do not suggest that in the 
case of e these functions are of much practical importance. 
If we want an example from geometry we can take the relation 
between two segments 2 and k which make an angle with 
each other. Then 4(h, k)! expresses the fact that h makes 
an angle with k and 4(h, k) represents the angle which h 
makes with k. 

L(h, “‘B) is the class of angles made by h with segments of 
the class 8; L(‘‘a, k) is the class of angles made by seg- 
ments of the class a with hk; s‘Z(“a, “8) or L(“a, “B) is 
the class of angles formed by a member of a with a member 
of B. 

§8. Extension to Triadic Relations—Conformably to 
what has been said above a triadic relational complex will 
have the form R(-, -, -—). Let R be the relation of 
jealousy. Then R(a, y, z) is the jealousy of x for y on ac- 
count of z; R(-,y, 2) is the relation of this jealousy to 2, 
R(z, -, 2) is the relation of it to y, and R(z, y, —) is the 
relation of it to z. 

The next point to notice is that a formula such as 
R(-, -, 2) must be rejected as ambiguous on similar 
grounds to those which made us reject R(“a, “8). For 
R(-, -, 2) would equally stand for the relation of R(z, -, z) 
to z and for the relation of R(-, y, 2) to y; and these are 
clearly not identical with each other. If we want to express 
these relations we must do so by the respective formule 
R(-, =, 2), and R(=, -, 2). Clearly there will be six such 
relations, viz., 

R(=, -, 2) and R(-, =, 2) 
R(=, Ys - ) and R(-,y, =) 
R(a, =, —) and R(z, -, =). 


We could evidently go a step further and consider the 
relations of each of these to the remaining term in it. Their 
symbols would be 

Re, = at ) and R(=, =, al 
RE, me =) and R(=, -,= 
R(-, =, =) and R(-, =, =). 


~~ 


I shall not attempt to translate these symbols into words. 
A simplification which suggests itself and which would 
clearly be useful in dealing with relations of higher degrees 
of polyadicity is shown below when the above six formule 
are written respectively as :— 
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n., 2 =) ane (2, =, 4+) 
KR, = 2} and R(2)27 & 
Bit, =, 2) Bit, 2, 2) 
«Naturally with a dyadic relation we should get 
R(1, 2) and R(2., --) simply.) 

§ 9. Classes ‘setae from Triadic Complezes. 
lain ons R(-, y, z), R(a, -, 2), and Riz, y, -—) we at once 
derive the classes R(‘‘a, y, z), R(a, «QB. z) and R(z, y, “y). 
These may be illustrated respectively by (i) The jealousies of 
Englishmen for y on account of z, (ii) The jealousies of x for 
Frenchmen on account of z, and (iii) The jealousies of x for 
y on account of Germans. 

These classes give rise respectively to the relations 


R(‘a, -, z) and R(‘“a, y, —) 

R(-, “8, z) and R(a, “B, —-) 

R(-, y, ““y) and R(a, -, “‘y). 
Krom these we can obtain in the usual way six classbs of 
classes of relational complexes, viz., 


R(“‘a, ‘8, z) and R(“a, y, “v) 


R(‘a, “B, z) and R(z, “B, “y) 
R(‘“‘a, 2 Y; “‘y) and R(z Pay > “y). 





It will be sufficient to illustrate the meanings of the first 
and third of these. 


We have deR(“a, “8, 2). =. (Hy). ye. § = R(“a, y, 2). 
(ay). yeB. 8 = U[ (Gx). rea. u 
i Ra, Ys z)]. 
Again deR(‘“‘a, “B, z). =. (qx). rea.d = U[(qy). yeB.u 
= R(z, y, 2)}. 


The first means that you first consider all the jealousies in 
which any Englishman is jealous of y on account of z, where 
y is a Frenchman, and then make up a class each of whose 
members is the class of these jealousies directed at a single 
Frenchman. The second means that you first consider ‘all 
the jealousies in which z is jealous of any Frenchman on 
account of z, where x isan Englishman. You then make up 
a class each of whose members. is the class of these jealousies 
felt by a single Englishman. 

It is evident that s‘R(“a, “B, z) = s‘R(“a, “8, z) 
= u[(qe, y). rea. yeB.u = Ra, y, z)]. It is thus the class 
of jea slousies of Englishmen for Frenchmen on account of z. 


tl Ul 
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§ 10. Our six new classes give rise to six new relations, 
viz., 
R(“a, “8, -) and R(“a, -, “y) 
R(“a, “BR -) and R(- “B, ‘“y) 
R(“a, = , -* and R es “@ B, “y) 


These in turn will give rise to six classes of classes of classes, 
vizZ., 

R(“‘a, “B, “y) and R(‘‘a, “B, “‘y) 

R(“a, “6. “‘y) and R¢ “a , ‘‘y) 

R(“‘a, “B, “‘ny) and R( ‘a , “B, “y). 


Let us take the first and last of rae as examples. It is 
easy to show that 


R(“‘a, “8B, “y) = «[[[(az) . zey.« = O[[(Hy) . ye .8 
= U[(qz). vea.u = R(z, y, z)]]] 
and that 
R(“a, “B, “y) = €[[[(ae). rea. « = = Slay). - é 
- mn dz). zey.u = RG, y, z))]). 


The interpretation of these classes in words would be in- 
tolerably tedious and would add nothing to the intelligibility 
of the notions. But the logical sum of the logical sum of 
these classes is important.’ 

It is in fact easy to prove that 


s‘s‘R(“a, “—. “= = 65 ‘s‘R(“a, “B, “y) 
= s's'R(“a, JO ‘y) = 


= u[(qa, y, 2).vea. yeB. zey.u = R(a, y, 2)). 


Interpreting this class in words we see that it is the class 
of jealousies felt by Englishmen for Frenchmen on account 
of Germans. 

§ 11. Further Extension of Dyadic Complexes.—We may 

say that so far we have dealt with classes of complexes ob- 
tained from a single relation R by varying the terms within 
the limits of certain classes a, f, . But we might keep the 
terms constant and vary the relation within a certain class p 
of relations, which must, for our purpose, be assumed only 
to contain relations of the same polyadicity. 


1This may conveniently and without risk of error be represented by 
the otherwise meaningless formula R(‘‘a, ‘‘8, ‘‘y). 
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E.g. let p be a class of dyadic relations. Consider the class 
6 = i[(qR). Rep. u = R@, y)]. 
Let us define a new relation — (z, y) as follows :— 
~ (2, y) = @R[u = R(z, y)] Dt. 
Then, in Russell’s notation, 6 = [ - (2, y)]‘‘p 
= In our notation, ‘‘p(z, y). 
We can now proceed to generalise this further by varying 
x and y. 
Clearly ‘‘p(-, y) is the relation of ‘‘p(z, y) to a. 
Hence 
“o(“a, y) = YI[(ar). rea. y = a[(qR). Rep.uw = Riz, y))). 
Whence s‘[“‘p(“‘a, y)] = “[ (qa, R). cea. Rep. w= R(a, y)] 
whilst s‘[“‘p(z, “8)] = “[(ay, R) . ye8. Rep. u = Rez, y)]. 
We must now notice another relation and another class 
which must not be confused with the foregoing ones. Taking 
the class R(“a, y) we can form the relation - (‘‘a, y), which 


is that of R(‘‘a, y) to R. 
From this relation we can get the class of classes “‘p(“a, y). 


Now it is easy to see that 
“p(“a, y) = WAR). Rep.y = w[ (qx). rea. u = R(z, y)]). 
Similarly 
“p(x, “B) = Y[(AR). Rep. y = “[(ay) . ye. u = RC, y)]). 
It is evident that s‘[“p(“‘a, y)] = s‘[‘e(“‘a, y)] 
and that s[“p(a, “B)] = s‘[“p(a, “B)). 
§ 12. We can now consider some new classes of classes of 
classes. 
(i) R(‘‘a, ““8) produces the relation — (‘‘a, “8) 
between it and R, and the class “p(“a, “‘8). 
(ii) R(‘‘a, ‘8 produces the relation — (‘‘a, “B) 
between it and R, andthe class “‘p(“‘a, “‘8). 
(ili) ‘‘p(‘‘a, y) produces the relation ‘‘p(“‘a, —) 
between it and y, and the class ‘‘p(“‘a, ‘‘f). 
(iv) ‘‘p(‘‘a, y) produces the relation ‘“‘p(‘‘a, - y a 
between it and y, and the class ‘‘p(‘‘a, ‘‘B). 
(v) “‘p(a, ‘*8) produces the relation “‘el~; **B) a 
; between it and z, and the class “‘p(‘‘a, “B. 
(v1) “pia, “‘B) produces the relation “‘p(- , ““B) i 
between it and a, and the class ‘‘p(‘‘a, ‘‘B). 
20 
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There are six of these classes in all as with ordinary triadic 
complexes like R(z, y, z). Of these we will consider (i), (iii), 
and (vi), which illustrate p in different states. 


(i) “p(‘‘a, “8) = «[[[(qR) . Rep. « = 9[[ (qx) . rea. 
= a[(ay) . yeB.u = Ra, y)]]]. 

(ili) ‘‘p(‘‘a, “B) = x[[[(ay) . ye8.« = ALC) . Rep. y 
= U[(Hr).vea.u = Ria, y)]]]. 

(vi) ‘“‘p(“a, “B) = «[[[(qz) . vea.« = WL(Ay) - yeR-¥ 
= [(HR) . Rep .u = Ree, y)]]). 


It is evident that s‘s‘ [any of these classes] is the same. 
It may be represented according to our usual convention by 
‘*o(“‘a, ““B). We then have 

“o(“a, “B) = ula, y, R). rea. yeB. Rep. u = Ria, y)]. 

Suppose, e.g., that p was the class of rectilinear relations 
and that, when Rep, Riz, y) represents the segment on the 
line R which is terminated by the points x and y. 

Let a and 8 be two planes. Then ‘‘p(‘‘a, 8) is the class 
of segments of each of which one end is on the plane a and 
the other end is on the plane £. 

Evidently this extension could be applied to triadic and 
higher relational complexes. But there is no need for us to 
trouble about this, for enough has been given to show that 
we have a general notation capable of being applied con- 
sistently to relational complexes of any degree of polyadicity. 


II. RELATIONAL PROPOSITIONS AND THEIR ASSOCIATED 
FUNCTIONS. 


$13. Definition of the Present Problem.—We are now 
going to consider the extension of such notions as Russell 


denotes by R‘y, R‘‘8, R‘y, D‘R, and R. We shall try to 
establish a system of notation which will (a) apply con- 
sistently to relations of all degrees of polyadicity; and (0) 
show as much connexion as possible with that already de- 
veloped above for complexes and their associated functions. 
We must remember that our previous notation has applied 
mainly, not to R or to terms in R’s field, but to relational 
complexes, such as R(z, y, 2), and to classes of these. It is 
perfectly true that, in connexion with such complexes, we 
have considered special cases of the general notion R‘‘f. 
E.g., we have considered the class R(z, ‘8, z). But the rela- 
tions with which we then dealt were always of one special 
kind, viz. the relations of complexes to some of their own 
terms, ¢.g., the relation R(z, -, 2). Now, although all re- 
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lations give rise to complexes and hence to relations between 
these complexes and their terms, it is of course not true that 
all relations relate complexes to their terms. Most relations 
relate terms within a complex to each other. Hence a nota- 
tion which is convenient for relations of the special kind 
which we have been considering so far will not necessarily 
be convenient or even possible for relations in general. 

We may begin by noticing the following important con- 
nexion between relational complexes and relational proposi- 
at — 


,2)!.=.E!R(a, y, z).=. (qu).u = Rea, y, 2), 
€.g., £18 mint of y on account of z .=. the jealousy of z for 
y on account of z exist3.=.there is something which is 


identical with 2’s jealousy for y on account of z. 


$14. Extension of R.—R‘y is defined as #[rRy], whilst 
R‘z is defined as ¢[zRy]. 
Now Russell's «Ry is our R(@, y)!. 
So Ré y = £[R(a, y)!]. 
Let us denote this class by the symbol R(->, y). Then 
Russell’s RK is the relation between R(-=, y) and y, which in 
our system of notation is written R(>, -). 


Similarly we shall write Russell’s Ras R(-, —) and his 
R‘z as R(z, =). 

It is now easy to extend the notation to triadic relations. 
Taking the proposition R(z, y, z)! we shall get the classes 


(i) z[R(a, y, z)!] = R(-, y, 2), e.g., those who are jealous of 
y on account of z. 

(ii) y[R(@, y, z)!] = Riz, =, 2), e.g., those of whom gz is 
jealous on account of z. 

Gin) 2[R(@, y, z)!] = R(@, y, =), ¢.g., those on whose account 
xz is jealous of y. 

Now each of these will give rise at once to the relations 


R(+, -, 2) and R(=, y, -) 
R(-, >, z) and R(z, +, -) 
R(-, y, ~) and R(z, -, >). 
These in the usual way will give rise to classes of classes. 
To see what these will be let us take, e.¢., 


R(=, “8B, z) and R(‘‘a, =, z). 
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Then it is easy to see that 
R(>, “8, 2) = Way). yeR.y = Ri, y, 2] 
and that R(‘‘a, >, z) = 9[(qaz) . rea. y = R(a, =, 2)]. 

E.g., R(-, “8, 2) might be the class whose members are 
classes of persons who are jealous of some Frenchman on 
account of z; whilst R(‘‘a, -, z) might be the class whose 
members are the classes of persons of whom some English- 
man is jealous on account of z. 

It can easily be shown that 


sR(-, “B, 2) = Z[(qy) . yeR . Ria, y, 2)!] 
whilst s‘R(“a, -, 2) = 9[(qa) . rea. R(a, y, 2)!]. 

These might be respectively the class of persons each of 
whom is jealous of some Frenchman on account of z, and 
the class of persons of each of whom some Englishman is 
jealous on account of z. 

§ 15. From the (class)? R(-, “8, z) we can as usual get 
the relation R(—, “8, -—). And from this, as usual, we can 
get the (class)® R(—, “‘P, ‘“‘y). Similarly from R(“a, —, z) we 
can get the (class)* R(‘‘a, —, “‘y). Six such classes are pos- 
sible with a triadic relation, viz., 


R(<, “8, “y) and R(-, “‘B, ‘‘y) 
R(‘“‘a, —, ““y) and R(“a, —>, “‘y) 
R(“‘a, “8, =) and R(“a, “B, —). 


It can be shown without difficulty that 
s‘s‘R(—, “B, “y) = s‘s‘R(—, “B, “y) = zl (ay, 2). yeR . zey. 

R(@, y, 2)! 

Similarly we can show that the logical sum of the logical 
sum of the other two corresponding pairs is respectively 

g(a, z).vea. zey . R(a, y, 2)!] and 
Al(qa, y) . rea. yeR. R(@, y, 2)!]. 

As an illustration, s‘s‘R(—, ‘‘B, ‘“y) might be the class of 
persons who are jealous of some Frenchman on account of 
some German. 

§ 16. Extension of R‘‘.—We are now in a position to deal 
with such notions as R‘‘8. Let us begin with dyadic rela- 
tions and then extend our results to relations of higher 
polyadicity. If R be a dyadic relation R‘‘f is defined as 


é[(ay) . yeB . Re@, y)!]. 


Evidently we must not use the notation R(z, ‘‘8) for this 
class. For we have already used it to denote a class of 
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relational complexes, viz., u[(qy).ye8.u = Riz, y)]. But 
what we now want to symbolise is a class of terms in a 
relational complex. 

Now, there is a close and interesting relation between 
RB and R(z, ‘‘f). 

Remember that R(z, y)!.=, (qu) .u = Ria, y). 

Then iB = £[(qu): (Ty). yeR.u = Rea, y)] 
£[ (qu) . weR(x, ‘B)] 
= £[E!R(a, ‘‘B)]. 

Now I suggest that the class #[my!R(z, ‘‘8) should be 
symbolised by the formula R(!, “‘8). Hence for Russell's 
2B we shall write R(!, ‘‘). 

Now consider the class 
U(x) . rea. rRy]. 

This = G[(qx) . rea. R(x, y)!] 

yl (fu) : (x). vea.u = R(, y)] 
= fla R(‘“‘a, y)]. 

This can be consistently symbolised as R(‘‘a, !). 

We have then a notation which is (a) readily extensible to 
relations of higher degrees of polyadicity, and (b) brings out 
forcibly the difference between R‘‘8—a class defined by re- 
lational propositions—and R(x, ‘‘8)—a class whose members 
are relational complexes. 

We must carefully note that, in spite of the appearance to 
the contrary, we cannot pass back from R(‘‘a, !) to a rela- 
tional complex R(z, !) and suppose that the class R(‘‘a, !) is 
generated from the complex R(z,!) by a relation R(-, !) 
between the complex and x. The fact is that whenever we 
are given a complex containing an individual or a class as a 
term we can go on to derive a relation between it and that 
individual or class. And from this we can construct a class 
of such complexes by substituting for the individual a class 
with two commas or for the class a (class)* with two commas. 
This we have already done with R(—, y). But when we start 
with a class of the form R(!, ““8) we cannot assume that the 
Opposite path can be trodden and that R(!, ‘‘8) must have 
been derived from a complex such as R(!, y) through a re- 
lation R(!, -). Under the present circumstances we are 
precluded from using the formula R(z, !) or R(!, y) for any 
purpose whatever. For if we could use it we could derive 
from it R(‘‘a, !) and R(!, ‘‘8) respectively according to the 
general rules of our notation. But these have already had a 
meaning assigned to them, and it is such that they cannot 
have been so derived. For, if they had been so derived, they 


ll 


x 
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would be classes of complexes or of classes, whereas they are 
classes of terms in complexes, and in most cases these terms 
are not themselves either complexes or classes. 

§17. We must now remark that it can easily be proved 
that 

s‘R(—, “B) al RC}, “B) 
and s‘R(“a, >) = R(‘“‘a, !). 

With this preliminary proposition we can proceed to ex- 
tend the notion of R“ to triadic relations. Starting with 
R(z, y, 2) we can get the following classes :— 

R(‘‘a, !, z) and R(‘“a, y, !) 
R(z, “8, !) and R(!, “8, z) 
Ria, !, ‘““y) and RU, y, “*y). 

Then R(‘“‘a, !, z) = 9[(qxr).vea. R(x, y, z)!] with corre- 
sponding meanings for the others. We see that 

R(‘“‘a, !, z) = s‘R(“a, -, z), and similarly for the others. 
E.g., R(‘‘a,!, z) might mean the class of people of whom 
some Englishmen are jealous on account of z. 

Now each of these classes will give rise to a relation be- 
tween itself and the remaining individual in it. These rela- 
tions give rise to six classes of classes, viz., 


R(‘‘a, !, ‘“y) and R(“a, “8, !) 
R(“a, “8, !) and Ri, “A, “) 
R(‘“‘a, !, ‘‘y) and R(!, “8, ‘‘y). 
Now, ¢.g., R(“‘a, !, “y) = 8 (az) .zey.5 = R(“a, !, z)] and 
R(‘“‘a, !, ““y) = (qx). xvea.d = Ria, !, ‘y)]. 
It is easy to prove from this that 


s‘R(“a, !, “y) = s‘s‘R(“a, >, “*y) = gl (az, x). Zey. Lea. 
a R(a, y, 2)!]. 


Now it will be useful to have a simpler notation for such 
classes as s‘R(“a, !, “‘y) or s‘s‘R(‘‘a, —, “y). I suggest that 
they should be denoted by the symbol R(‘‘a, !!, ‘‘y), ete. An 
obvious further simplification which will be useful in dealing 
with relations of higher polyadicity is to write !* for !!. We 
shall thus get three important classes, v2z., 

R(2, “8, “y) = £[(qy, 2) .yeB. zey. R(a, y, 2)!] 
R(“a, !2, “y) = 9[(qz, x). zey. cea. Ria, y, z)!] 
and = R(‘‘a, “8, !2) = 4{(qa, y) . zea. yeR . R(a, y, 2)!]. 

E.y., the first of these might be the class of people who are 
jealous of some Frenchmen on account of some Germans. | 

§ 18. We have thus found that logical swms of certain 
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— classes are important in the case of dyadic relations, and 
sums of sums of similar classes in that of triadic relations. 
This naturally leads us to inquire whether the logical pro- 
ducts of the same classes might not be of sufficient importance 
to deserve a special symbolism. 

Let us consider p‘R(—, “8). It is easy to show that 


p‘R(>, “B) = &[yeB ), Ria, y)!), 
and that p'R(“a, >) = glaxea ), R(z, y)!}. 

We have denoted s‘R(—, ‘‘8) by RC, “8). Let us denote 
the corresponding product by substituting j (a note of ex- 
clamation—or ‘shriek’ as Whitehead would call it—upside 
down) for!. We shall thus get the two classes 


R(‘‘a, j) and Rij, “8). 


Now suppose we know that a (R (j, “@). This means that 
rea. yeP), , Riz, y)! The knowledge that 8 (R (‘‘a, j) gives 
us the same information. Now this is often an important 
fact to symbolise. Suppose, e.g., that 8 is the interior of a 
plane angle, and that R(z, y)! means that z can be joined to 
y by a segment that does not cut the sides of this angle. 
Then B (R (!, ‘“8) would express the fact that any two points 
within the angle can be joined by a segment that does not 
cut the sides of the angle. 

Another important piece of information can be symbolised 
by the statement WlanK(, 8). This tells us that there is 
at least one point in a and one in 8 which have to each other 
the relation R. Now these two statements may be regarded 
as defining two important relations, connected with R, be- 
tween two classes. These relations might be symbolised 
respectively by R, and R,. Then 


R, = a@f[xea. yeB).,,. R(a, y)!] Dt. 
and R, = af[oa, y) . xea. yeB. R(a, y)!]. Df. 

§ 19. We can now go on to apply the same principles to 
triadic relations. We have so far considered only such classes 
as R(!, “B, “‘y), awe, s‘s‘R(—, “B, “y). But we could evi- 
dently consider three other classes obtained from 

R(—, “‘B, ““y), viz., 
p‘s‘R(>, “8, ‘“y) which might be written R(j!, ‘“B*‘y) 


ppere, es “‘y) ” a R)jj, iy 3: ‘‘y) 
and . 
sp'R(>, “8,7, » Rei, “8, “y. 


Of these classes only one, so far as I have been able to see, 
ce 66 


is likely to be of great logical importance. Thisis R(j!, 8“, ‘‘y). 
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It can be shown without much difficulty that 
R(¢j, “B, ‘“y) = #lyeR. zey ),,,- R(a, y, 2)!). 

This class derived from a triadic relation therefore corre- 
sponds to R(;, “B) ) derived from a dyadic relation. 

Clearly a( CR , “B, “y). =: rea. yeB. zey )uy2+ Rea, y, 2). 

We thus have a derived triadic relation between a, B, ¥ 
which we can denote by R,,, so that 

R,, (a, B, y)!.=. a( B (i!, “B, “y). 


The derived relation, obtained from a triadic R and com- 
parable to R, from a dyadic R, may be symbolised by R,.. 


R,,(a, 8, y)!.=. (qa, y, 2) .vea. yeB. zey. Ria, y, 2)!. 
=. qank(!!, “B, ““y). 

§ 20. Geometrical Illustration.—It may be of interest at 
this point to illustrate our notation by a geometrical example. 
For this purpose I shall translate the axioms on the rela- 
tion of between in Hilbert’s Foundations of Geometry (Eng. 
Trans., p. 6) into our notation. 

Let 7 stand for the class of points, and ) for the class of 
rectilinear relations. Then the statement aeCl‘rns‘Cl'*C“r 
will mean a is a class of collinear points. With these pre- 
liminary pieces of notation settled we can begin to deal with 
the relation of between. Let T(z, y, 2)! denote x is between 
y and z. 

Then T(z, y, z)!.) . eeUe'yVe'zeCl‘rns‘Cl“C“ANS. 

Now for Hilbert’s axioms :— 

(1) ‘If A, B, and C are points of a straight line, and B lies 
between A and C, then B lies also between C and A.’ 

Translation.—T(—, y, z) (T(>, 2, y). 

(2) ‘If A and C are two points of a straight line then 
there exists at least one point B lying between A and C, and 
at least one point D so situated that C lies between A and D.’ 

Translation.—y, zer . y+ z.). Q!IT(s,y,2). AT, y, >). 

(3) ‘Of any three points situated on a straight line there 
is always one and only one between the other two.’ 

Translation.—aeCl‘rns‘Cl“C“AN3 .). T!, ‘a, ‘“‘a)nael. 

‘(4) ‘Any four points A, B, C, D of a straight line can 
always be arranged so that B shall lie between A and C and 
also between A and D, and, furthermore, so that C shall lie 
between A and D and also between B and D.’ 

I must remark in the first place that this axiom is very 
badly stated. You cannot arrange points on a line; they are 
in the order in which they are, and there is an end of the 


1 The ‘ axiom’ has since been deduced from Hilbert’s other axioms. 
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matter. What you can arrange is the letters by which you 
shall denote them. But an axiom can hardly deal with 
typographical matters like this. I shall therefore substitute 
for Hilbert’s axiom the following, which, when combined 
with (3) seems to give all the necessary properties of linear 
order :— 

aeCl‘arns‘ClCAN4.) sanT(!!, ‘a, “ale2: anT(!, ‘‘a, ‘‘a) 

( TYi!!, “anT(!, ‘a, ‘‘a), ‘a — TU!, ‘a, “‘a)} 
art, “a ~ Td, “a, “a, “a= Ti “a ei 

This formidable looking proposition asserts that if a be a 
class of four collinear points then the members of a which 
are between members of a are two in number. Moreover, 
the members of a which are between members of a are be- 
tween a member of a which is and a member of a which is 
not itself between members of a. Furthermore, the members 
of a which are between members of a are also between 
members of a which are not between members of a. 

This is a fairly complex statement, and our notation ex- 
presses 1t with reasonable simplicity. 

$21. Extension of D, q, and C.—If R be a dyadic relation 
D‘R is defined as Z[(qy). R(z, y)!] and q‘R is defined as 
yl(opec) . Rix, y)!). 

Now consider the class R(!, ‘“V) when V is the universe of 
entities of the type of y in R(z, y). 

Ri!, “V) = £[(qy). yeV . Ra, y)!]. 


But yeV . Ria, y)!=Re@, y)! 
Hence Inf = Bd, “*Y¥). 
Similarly qa‘R= R(‘“V, !). 


Hence D, on our notation, is — (!, ‘“V) and qis —- (‘‘V,!) 
So D‘‘X becomes “‘A(!, ““V) and q‘‘A becomes “‘A(‘‘V, !). 

Now C‘R is defined as D‘RUq‘R. Hence for us 
CR = R(, “V)UR(“Y, !). 

It is easy to extend these results to relations of higher 
degrees of polyadicity. Here, however, the notion of domain 
and co-domain breaks down ; it is better to say that there are 
as many different domains as there are cegrees of polyadicity 
in the relation. Suppose we have a triadic R. Then we can 
denote its three domains by D,‘R, D,‘R, and D,‘R. 


Then DR = Rt, “V, “V) 
DR = R(“V, !!, “V) 
and D;B = R(“V, “Y, !!). 


D;, D,, and D,; will be the corresponding formule with - 
written for R. Naturally 


CR= R!, “V, “VY UR(“YV, !!, “WW UR(“V, “V, !). 
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It might prove convenient, and could do no harm, to denote 
CR by Ri(!, !) for dyadic relations and by R(?, !, !*) for triadic 
ones. But I should suppose that here, and indeed in all] 
cases where we have dyadic relations whose dyadicity is 
guaranteed by logic itself and not merely postulated in the 
axioms of some special science with which we are dealing, 
the old Russell-Whitehead notation should be conserved 
with the slight modifications that I have suggested about 
domains. Hence, although we have shown that R(!!,“V,°V) 
is the proper and consistent way to express D,‘R on our 
notation, it would be pedantic not to use the shorier and 
more convenient D,‘R. The same remarks apply to such 
purely logical dyadic relations as s, p, Cl, etc., which nearly 
always occur in actual life in descriptive functions, and which 
are known by every one to be dyadic. 

§$ 22. Extension of R‘y.—It remains for us to give a con- 
sistent symbolism for the notion R‘y, ¢.e., the term which 
has the relation R to y. Now here we are met by a problem 
somewhat similar to that which faced us in dealing with 
R‘“8. We then needed to symbolise a class of terms instead 
of a class of complexes ; we succeeded in doing this by means 


of the connexion between R‘‘8 and RB. Here we want 
to symbolise the term which has the relation R to y. Now, 
in particular cases, we have been able to do this with ease. 
E.g., we have symbolised the class which has the relation 


R to y by R(=, y), and we have constantly symbolised the 
relation which a complex has to its various terms. £.9., 
R( - , y, 2) is our standard way of symbolising 


(SR@, y, 2) 82] 


in Russell’s notation. But it does not follow that we can easily 
find a consistent method of symbolising the term which has 
the relation R to y when this term is neither a class nor a 
relation. 

The og og that suggests itself is R(‘, y) for R‘y and 
R(a, ‘) for R* If this be eo R‘ would be represented 
by R(‘, - ) ona R‘ by R( - 

Let us now consider what a be meant by R¢‘, ‘'8), 
We should have xeR(‘, 8) . =. (fy) -yeB.@ = RO, y). 

E.q., if 8 stands for eakdeciaan and R for the relation 
of husband, then R(‘, “«) is the class of men who are the 
only husbands of E nglishwomen. R(‘, 8) is thus a class 
which contains none of the husbands of Englishwomen who 
are polyandrists. 
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Let us now extend the notation to triadic relations. 
! 


R(‘, y, 2) will be the x such that R(z, y, 2)! 
R@,‘,Z) 55 a Yoon RG, 2)! 
Riz, Y; a 99 ” a ? 9 R(a, Yy, 2)!, 

It is easy to see how this notion can be extended by 
analogy with the extensions of R(—, y, 2). 

§ 23. Converses of Relations.—The notion of converses 
ceases to be of any great importance with our notation, for 
in a great many cases all that 1s needed of converses is 
expressed by the order of terms within the bracket. 

Any relation will have as many ‘converses’ as there are 
permutations among its terms. Thus to any triadic relation 
will correspond five others. The name converse seems no 
longer applicable, it will be better to call these correlated 
relations. Let us start with R(z, y, z), and write 
R(z, y, 2) = Sty, z, x) = T(z, 2, y) = U(z, y, x) = Vy, 2, 

= W(z, 2, ¥) 

Now in U(z, y, «) the second term is in the same position 
as in R(a, y, Ay and the remaining ones are interchanged. 
Let us write to indicate this R,(z, y, 2) = R(a, y, 2). Then 
U = R,. Sunilarly V=R, and W=R,. It remains to 
symbolise S and T. 

Suppose we start with the order y, z, z. Then keeping 
the first term fixed, and interchanging the other two, we get 
y, £, 2, Now keep the third term fixed, and interchange the 
other two. We get 2, y, z. We may represent S therefore 
as R;,. It is easy to see that it could equally be represented 
by R,, or R,3. Thus, taking R,,, we should first get z, y, «, 
and then zg, y, z. 

Hence 5 = Ry = R,; = Ry. 

Now the essential point here is not that such and such 
numbers should be chosen, but that some pair should be 
chosen in direct cyclic order. Hence we might represent 
S by R. 

Similarly for T. Starting with the order z, z, y we can 
first keep « fixed and so get y, «, 2 We can then keep z 
fixed and so get z, y, z. Thus T= R,, As before we can 
show that T = Ry; = Re = Ry. 

Here the order is the inverse cyclic order. So T can he 
represented by R. If R be triadic the five correlated rela- 
tions are therefore R,, R,, Rs, R and R. I am afraid that 
the notation for the relations correlated with those of higher 
order than the third would be very complex. 


Sa 








III.—DR. BOSANQUET’S THEORY OF MENTAL 
STATES, JUDGMENT, AND REALITY. 


By J. E. TURNER. 


In the final chapter of his Logic,’ Dr. Bosanquet deals 
with the fundamental and difficult subject of ‘‘ The relation 
of mental states to judgment and to reality”; and of the 
many questions inevitably suggested the only one I wish 
very briefly to consider may perhaps best be expressed in the 
form—‘‘ What are the character and locus of mental states, 
as such? To what content that is, in our total real world 
should this term be applied?” * The question thus concerns 
not their function in knowledge, but their nature and distri- 
bution, so far as these can at all be distinguished (though not 
dissociated) from function ; for ‘‘ mental states,”’ as such, are 
of course an abstraction; can we determine exactly then 
what the term should properly denote ? 

Any resumé of the different views hitherto advanced is 
unnecessary ; but it may prevent misapprehension to say that 
with Dr. Bosanquet I think we must hold to begin with, 
that there is no dualism between mental states and the real 
world—they do not constitute a stratum,® beyond which the 
real world lies; somehow, we must maintain, there is un- 
broken and essential continuity between mental states and 
reality, so that these do not stand to each other in the rela- 
tion either of sign* to some thing-in-itself, or of a veil toa 
hidden reality, or of delusive appearance to some incompre- 
hensible real. 

From this basis then, Dr. Bosanquet regards mental states ° 


1 Logie, vol. ii., chap. x. The quotations are from the second edition, 
and the asterisks indicate my italics. 

*It may make my general standpoint clearer to add that the inquiry 
concerns mainly the perennial subject of the nature of physical reality, 
dealt with by Dr. Bosanquet in sec. (2) of the chapter cited. 

3 Loc. cit. (p. 296, n. a.). Perhaps I may add that since, in my own 
opinion, such ‘stratum ” theories lead ultimately to subjectivism, all the 
obviously subjectivist views at present current are also ruled out in ad- 
vance. 

4 None the less, every element has significance, and signifies, ultimately, 
the whole ; only it is never a mere sign and nothing more. 

°So far as concerned in judgment at all—loc. cit., p. 295. 
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as being an aspect or phase of all known reality without any 
exception ; this initial principle is fully established, I think, 
by the statements :— 

“Mental states... are the same thing'as immediacy,” 
(p. 298) ; 

“Tmmediacy is not a stratum of our consciousness, but a 
phase which all or any of its objects participate in and may 
wholly pass into,” (p. 297) ; 

“All our objective apprehension is something which is 
capable of taking the shape of a mental state,” (p. 300); 

“Tt is not sensation only that can become immediate ”’ ; 
(p. 298). 

In general, that is, ‘‘ Anything may become psychical ”’ ; 
(p. 297); and it is this wniversality of mental character or 
aspect that appears to me not to be indubitably established 
by Dr. Bosanquet’s arguments, but to present difficulties both 
existential and logical. 

1. Mental states, we find then in the first place, contain 
matter or content—“all contain matter that has been and 
may be significant ’’—“ all sensational or perceptual contents 
... hold their place... .,” (p. 295). We have here, that 
is, a distinction, within the mental state itself, between the 
state as a whole, and its content; and this can only mean, it 
appears to me, a distinction between the content and (what 
is perhaps best called) the process, relation, or activity, which 
together constitute and are involved in every mental state— 
a distinction perhaps best expressed in the two phrases— 
“being conscious ”’»—and “ what I am conscious of”; and 
having thus distinguished, within every mental state, the con- 
tent or matter from the process or relation, the question 
arises—Are Dr. Bosanquet’s principles, cited above, true of 
this content, and of this relation, alike and equally ? Or is 
it necessary, ‘on the other hand, so to maintain this distinc- 
tion as to regard the process or activity as being always mental 
or psychical, but the content as not thus wniversally mental 
(even as an aspect), though it certainly is so in some in- 
stances? For as to the process itself, I suppose there is no 
doubt; ‘‘ being conscious,” in any mode and to any degree, 
is always a psychical event or phenomenon—a mental occur- 
rence—a process of or within the mind;! but it would not 
therefore and at once follow from this alone (even should it 
prove to be true on any other grounds) that the content— 


‘“ Being conscious” barely as such is of course an abstraction—is 
always, in the concrete, associated with content ; but one is forced to ex- 
press acceptance of such elementary principles by the misunderstanding 
which persists in cropping up. 


| 
i 
i 
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the “contained matter”—is also in all cases without ex- 
ception mental, or even that it has universally a mental 
phase ; its precise nature in that respect remains still an 
open question. 

2. And though this result is so far only negative, it seems 
next to follow, from the relation which Dr. Bosanquet goes 
on to posit between mental states and ideas, that these mental 
processes or activities may henceforth be disregarded, and our 
inquiry confined to the content only of mental states; for 
“ the difference between mental states and ideas with a mean- 
ing lies in the ‘use’ of the former,” (p. 295). Now does 
“mental state” refer here to the process, or to the content, 
or to both taken together? I think to content only, for we 
have—‘‘all sensational or perceptual contents* . . . bear the 
stamp of some symbolic relations . . .,” (p. 295), and—‘* the 
ditference between mental states or particular existent mental 
contents* and ideas . . .”’ (p. 298) ;—the contrast here, that is, 
is between ideas and mental contents, not between ideas and 
mental processes—as indeed might be expected from the 
nature of the phenomena; and then further, Dr. Bosanquet 
means by “mental state ’"—‘‘something in the mind which 
belongs to and suggests nothing more than itself ’’—which 
escapes “the despotism of significance” ; (p. 296). 

I wish to avoid any appearance of hyper-criticism, but it 
appears to me that much depends here on the word ‘in ”— 
we have something not ‘‘ before”’ the mind, nor “for” the 
inind, but ‘‘in” the mind !—‘‘ something which is an occur- 
rence in my mind”; (p. 298); so that we can now state the 
question with more exactitude—Is “ all our objective appre- 
hension something which is capable ” (that is, as content) “‘ of 
taking the shape of an occurrence in the mind”? 

3. The first difficulty which attends the affirmative answer 
given by Dr. Bosanquet'to this question is, that it places on the 
same level (if only in one aspect or phase) (a) the whole con- 
tent of objective reality—‘ our objective apprehension ’’—and 
(6) the undeniably subjective contents of mind—those con- 
tents which are never regarded in any aspect whatever as 
objective,” or as other than the transient contents of the in- 
dividual mind *—e.g., dreams, memories and hallucinations. 





‘The precise mode of expression appears more important if we should 
go on to say that reality is ‘‘in” the Divine, or absolute, mind. 

2 In one sense even these may be ‘“‘ objective,” if made the ‘‘ object of 
thought’ ;—this variety of the meaning of our fundamental terms is 
always a difficulty; but I think the distinction above is well established. 

*«*The perishing existences which pass through consciousness, and 
which never recur” (Logic, i., p. 68). 
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Can the content of objective apprehension then—can objec- 
tive reality—always possess an essential aspect on this same 
level of transience and privacy?! Is it “in the mind,” or 
has it always a phase ‘‘in the mind,” in the same mode and 
in the same sense that content universally regarded as sub- 
jective is ‘in the mind,” so that it is wholly an essential and 
indispensable constituent of the individual mind’s being and 
existence, both wholly standing and falling together? The 
affirmative answer again at once commits us to the further 
principle that all such content depends both for its existence 
and its character (like content admittedly subjective) on the 
activity of the individual brain “—if this ceases, the content 
“in the mind”’ vanishes in its entirety and ceases to exist in 
any mode whatever. Is this true, always as an aspect, and 
on occasion entirely, of the content of our objective apprehen- 
sion? But if, on the other hand, this content is “in the 
mind” in some mode or sense different from the admittedly 
subjective, then it appears necessary to distinguish between 
these different modes—to say perhaps that while subjective 
content is truly “in the mind,” the objective is rather “ for,” 
or “before,” the mind ;—and I can only hope this suggested 
distinction is not open to the criticism directed by Gibbon 
against the ancient Homoousion controversy. 

For we must agree that reality certainly is “ in the mind,” 
if we mean by this that it is rational—intelligible—systematic 
—ideal; but Ido not think this is the meaning which Dr. 
Bosanquet intends to convey here and throughout his con- 
sideration of mental states, ideas, and reality ; because in 
using this expression to imply rationality, Dr. Bosanquet 
means (I think) that reality is “in the mind”’ in its fulness 
and completeness, and the more so the completer it is *—we 
have mind grasping a fuller real, and reality elevated (as it 
were) into mind-content. But it appears to be the reverse of 
this view which is implied here in the treatment of mental 
states, as such; reality does not here become, as a relatively 
complete whole, ‘‘active in the total life of our mind,” but 
“contains within it a mass of psychical stuff’’ to the level of 
which it may on occasion descend (p. 298); the object of 
thought may (here) ‘fall back into an almost complete im- 


‘Such privacy is the accepted basis of some well-known theories of 
knowledge, which derive our knowledge of objective reality from 
“private ” space and “‘ private ” time, etc. 

* The passage, sec. (6), p. 307, loc. cit., seems to imply that this is the 
case; but I consider this section below. 

*Compare the passage (p. 297), ‘‘ When we feel ourselves . . . sub- 
jective state’’. 
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mediacy ”} which is the same thing as “ existence as a mental 
occurrence,’ and as such, further, wholly dependent (pre- 
sumably) on cerebral activity ;—the first meaning implies an 
ascent in the scale of being; the second a fall. 

4, These points concern what may perhaps be called the 
existential or ontological aspect of the subject; but Dr. 
Bosanquet’s complete theory appears to involve further a 
more important logical problem. For mental states must 
always be regarded from two standpoints ; they are (a) ‘ par- 
ticular existent mental contents or occurrences,” (p. 298), and 
further (b) an aspect or phase (this, I take it, again as con- 
tent rather than as process) of all objects of thought, in their 
“full detail,” universally and exhaustively.? But this second 
aspect itself again is only an abstraction ; for further, we have 
now to take into account their essential logical significance— 
their value, that is, as elements in knowledge ;—and thus “ no 
mental states... are mere mental states, but all contain 
matter that has been and may be significant’’; “all sensa- 
tional or perceptual contents ... bear the stamp of some 
symbolic relations,’ (p, 295); they never can be taken, that 
is, apart from their essential function of “ signifying some 
object of thought”. Now what is the “ object of thought,” 
thus signified? Obviously it is not (a) the mental state or 
content in itself, as being a psychical phase or aspect ;’ but 
also further, not (b) such content itself in its ideal phase, as 
being significant and symbolical; because as such—as ideal 
—it must symbolise always something other than itseli—the 
symbol and the symbolised cannot be wholly identical. [ 
agree that every element in reality, properly viewed, is signi- 
ficant—in principle, of reality as a whole; and further, that 
very much of the total content of our objective comprehen- 
sion has an unquestionably psychical or mental aspect, or 
even essential character; but I cannot see that we can go 
farther and say with Dr. Bosanquet that the whole of this 
significant content has such a mental aspect,—unless (again 
we mean by this that it is rational—intelligible—ideal—and 
this I take not to be Dr. Bosanquet’s principal meaning 
here. 


1Cf, **The word ‘immediate’ .. . is used to exclude the real world 
which is the content of experience ”; (Psychology of the Moral Sel, 

. 8). 

* Cf. the passage (p. 296), ‘‘ Immediacy is a character that may be 
assumed by any mental complex or object, however logically articu- 
NAUO Sos jens 

3 Unless again we make it, by deliberate abstraction, the subject of con- 
sideration. 
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For in the case of (a) content whose existential nature is 
admittedly psychical (in the usual sense of that term) and 
nothing more*—that is, an element cognised by some one 
mind and no other—and whose function again, in virtue of 
its inherent significance, is logical, we appear to have ac- 
counted for its entire reality.’ In its own existential nature 
it has little, if any, value; such value as it has arises wholly 
from its innate significance ; in itself transient and dependent 
on cerebration, it derives its value from the world beyond 
itself. But consider next (b) some perceived content—some 
part of physical reality ; this, again, has its native logical 
significance ; but if we add that it has an immediate mental 
phase “in the mind” (in the same sense, that is, as admit- 
tedly psychical content is ‘‘in the mind”’) then, so ‘far as this 
phase is concerned, its logical significance once more pre- 
dominates over its existence, which (again) is transient and 
dependent on cerebration. Such physical reality has, ex 
hypothesi, further phases of reality than the mental ;! but 
these wider phases are only cognised always through con- 
struction, and by means of other mental contents themselves 
significant ; and thus all the reality of the physical world, be- 
yond its immediate “ mental ” aspects, is cognised always and 
only mediately, inferentially, constructively,* on and from a 
basis of content which, while certainly symbolic, is itself, like 
purely psychical content, transient and brain dependent so 
far as its existence is concerned; and further, the ulterior as- 
pects of physical reality which are thus symbolised must 
therefore just on that account be other than its immediate, 
mental, symbolic, aspects; for if not, what are the purpose 
and value of the whole symbolic system ?—if it symbolises 
only aspects which are wholly identical with itself, it is surely 
quite superfluous. 

We should thus have to accept the result that all the per- 
manent real aspects of the perceived physical world without 
exception are (for us) merely symbolised; and that all its 
vivid quality content is only symbolic, transient, brain de- 
pendent, and never, just as we vividly see, hear, and feel it, 


1That is, is free from sensation or perception as, ¢.g., a train of pure 
thought in, say, mathematics. 

2So much of reality, that is, as it can have as being only a constituent 
of the whole. 

*“The nature of external objects ... is physical... as well as 
psychical” ; (loc. cit., p. 309); see note at end of paper. 

*Of course many are thus symbolised and constructed—molecular struc- 
ture, lines of force, etc. ; my point is, are our symbols always themselves 
only transient psychical existents ? 


21 
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anything more than perishing and evanescent;! and Dr. 
Bosanquet consistently accepts this view;? only “our 
‘given’ solid, immediate and real world” must “yield to 
Science or Speculation ’’—not, as he puts it, ‘‘ may yield”; 
but even should this be true, there 1s surely loss, acutest in 
in the world of beauty. For can we value and cherish the 
beautiful, either in nature or in art, if when vivid it is merely 
a transient psychical phase, and is fully real only when it is 
symbolised—and therefore, just on that account, something 
other than the vividly beautiful itself? Only, I think, with 
difficulty and regret ; if 

Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory, 


still it is not music; and further, if the vivid contents of 
beauty are thus predominantly symbolical, what, more real 
and valuable than beauty itself, can we take them to symbo- 
lise ? 

Then with regard to the exact character of logical symboli- 
cal significance in general, is it not possible to distinguish two 
essentially different modes? The chemist’s specimen of air, 
e.g., symbolises for him the atmosphere and other gases, and 
possibly matter in general; and so do his formule, but in 
quite a different way; and similarly, in the case of perceived 
physical reality, I think it possible to regard its vivid sense- 
content as being significant of aspects of reality, not other 
in nature than itself (it being mental—psychical—-)’ but 
rather wider than itself, while also at least to some extent, 
entirely one with it in character, that character being then 


‘In the sense that they ‘‘ shall wax old like a garment,” this is, of 
course, true; nor can we maintain that the physical world is the most 
important thing in the universe. 

3 Logic, chap. ix., sec. (6), p. 294. 

’ This seems implied by the passages (abridged, italics mine)—‘‘ The 
stuff of mental states does characterise external objects, although, as char- 
acterising such objects, it ceases to be a mere mental state. The nature 
of external objects is continuous with that of the stuff of mind, and is 
physical as well as psychical. The stuff of mental states enters into them.” 
(pp. 309, 310). I take this to mean that the mental state (as content) 
persists throughout, the sole ditference between it as a mere mental state, 
and as a constituent of physical reality, being its significant characterisa- 
tion. But the external objects must include also elements other than the 
characterising mental states, which elements must then be either 

(a) Similar to these states in their existential character ; that is, tran- 
sient and brain dependent ; or 

(6) Ditferent in character; that is, while symbolised, still non- 
psychical. 

Both alternatives present obvious difficulties. 
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non-mental, except in the sense of being rational—intelligible 
—ideal. 

For otherwise (to sum up) it seems to me that our theories 
of knowledge must become (in effect if not in intention) peril- 
ously akin to subjectivism. I do not of course impute sub- 
jectivism to Dr. Bosanquet ;' at the same time I think that 
if we (a) apply the term “ subjective ” tosuch mental content 
as memories, dreams, and ideas,” characterised as this is by 
transience and brain dependence, and (}) also go on to regard 
vivid sense content as being (in essence) ‘in the mind”’ in 
the same sense as the former, and therefore (in essence) sub- 
jective also ; then whatever be the value of sense-content and 
ideas as symbols, and however infallibly and faithfully they 
may indicate and signify to us ultimate and permanent 
reality, still when we consider the vividness and definiteness 
of this sense-content,’ it certainly seems that the real world, 
by sheer contrast, is entirely cut off from direct knowledge ; 
for, on.this view, the whole content of which we have vivid, 
close, and intimate experience is (though symbolical) tran- 
sient and brain dependent ;* and further, simply because it 
is symbolical, it is different in its nature from ultimate reality, 
in virtue of the principle that there must always be some de- 
gree of difference (not here negligible) between symbol and 
symbolised. The real in itself thus must always be beyond 
our grasp, not only (as is plainly evident) in its extent, but 
also in its very nature; and we are reduced to the position 
of a chemist who has never dealt with anything but his 
formule, or of a person whose whole experience of the world 
has consisted in seeing an endless series of cinema pictures ; 
and between such a standpoint and the Kantian there does 
not seem to be much difference in actuality, whatever there 
may be in theory. 

5. The existence, if not the character, of content admitted 
to be wholly and purely psychical (though also significant), 
is dependent on, or correlated with, cerebral processes ; there- 
fore if the sense-content of physical percepts has a psychical 
phase, this phase likewise is correlated with cerebration. But 
to what extent, and in what way? The question is one of 
very great difficulty, and I can do no more than indicate 


1 Cf. op. cit., vol. ii., pp. 311-313. 

? As distinct, that is, from what they are ideas of. 

* These characteristics appear to be prima facie an argument against 
their subjective nature ; at least any theory should endeavour to account 
for them. 

+ We approximate (in varying degrees) to this standpoint if we attempt 
to distinguish primary qualities as the more real from secondary and 
tertiary. 
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what appears obscure in Dr. Bosanquet’s treatment,! and to 
advance a tentative suggestion. Dr. Kosanquet speaks of “‘ the 
operation of the organ of sense upon ” the object of cognition— 
“the modification effected in its physical operation by the or- 
gan of sense ’’—‘‘ of (the object) being known after transmis- 
sion through asense organ,’—“ a physical object cannot be 
the same when a complex physical condition is superadded 
to it”. But can we thus speak with any strictness of the 
object being literally ‘‘ transmitted through,” and “ operated 
upon by,” the sense-organ? ‘A vibrating violin string,” 
continues Dr. Bosanquet (p. 309), “‘is not sonorous in the 
absence of a hearing ear.’ But is this a ‘‘simple physical 
fact’’? AsI ventured to point out when Mr. Russell ad- 
vanced a similar view, it could be proved only if the ear 
could report what happens when it is not there to hear. 

I would suggest that what is required here, as one factor at 
least, is the application of the essential distinction between 
the general process or activity of consciousness, and the vivid 
sense-content of the percept. We may then regard this 
activity itself as always certainly correlated with cerebration, 
but the (real) vivid sense-content as independent of such 
correlation, both in its existence and in its character. Though 
this view violates all the accepted canons of current psychol- 
ogy,” none the less I consider there is much to be said in its 
favour; but lack of space forbids any elaboration. 

6. But now let it be admitted, finally, that all reality does 
present this psychical-mental aspect, and that therefore 
“thought adds no element to feeling, but merely reorganises 
its matter ’’ (p.299). Then the question arises—Is it possible 
for thought so to reorganise such feeling as to construct 
therefrom our real world ? 

This matter of feeling, which according to this view it is 
the task of thought to reorganise, is constituted (we must 
note) by “ particular psychical images ”’—‘‘the perishing 
existences which pass through consciousness, and which, qua 
particular psychical states on a level with mere sensations, 
never recur ”’ ;*—this transient psychical aspect, however, be- 
ing obliterated ordinarily by their symbolic function. Now to 
begin with both these characters of our ideas proper—their 
transient existence and their symbolic function—must be con- 
ceded ; and the difficulty then seems to be—How can such 


1 Loc. cit., sec. (6), p. 307. 

2 On which are based ontologies so well known as those of Riehl, Lotze, 
Mach, and Hodgson ; it is of course their place in such systems that makes 
the question of the nature of sense data so important. 

3 Op. cit., vol. i, p. 68. 
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transient entities ever have come to symbolise permanent 
reality and to be a universal aspect thereof? Granting that 
we can know that they are symbols,' still how can we know 
merely from themselves the character of what they symbolise 
—know anything, that is, beyond the bare formal truth that 
they are symbols? How can we even judge them transient, 
unless we can also apprehend the permanent, by contrast 
with which they are transient? In order to know (a) their 
own transient nature, (b) their symbolic function, and (c) what 
it is they symbolise, there must, I think, be presupposed 
the revelation to consciousness, in some manner, of the per- 
manent reality compared with which they are transient, and 
which we can then regard them as symbolising; for no 
symbol whatever, merely in itself, can show what it stands 
for, apart from some independent revelation of the signified 
content; ¢.g., these printed characters could merely of them- 
selves mean nothing as to the world beyond them, to anyone 
who had not, independently of them, experienced that wider 
world. In general, therefore, if we are ever to appreciate the 
symbolical function of our psychical images, we must, on 
some occasions at least, experience the signified real apart 
from them, independently, and as ‘directly ” as the psychical 
content itself is experienced ; this I think we do in the form of 
the sensed constituents taken purely in themselves of all per- 
ceived content ; and indeed this principle seems to follow from 
Dr. Bosanquet’s own treatment of the nature of such content. 

“In all judgments of perception,” we find, ‘there is a 
presence of a something in contact with our sensitive self, 
which as being so in contact,* has the character of reality . . . 
(ante) the given but indefinite real, . . . rendered unique by 
being present to me in perception.’’? We have here then 
something which, qua being in contact with our sensitive 
self, is real, though indefinite.* 

3ut now why should this mere being “in contact with our 
sensitive self”’ be, simply as such, any indication, much less 
any final guarantee, of reality? Dr. Bosanquet himself says 
(p. 321) that such mere contact must be transcended before 
we can ascribe reality to its content; and again, further, 


sut even this of itself would involve a judgment and so raise the 
problem afresh. 

* Loc, cit., vol. i., pp. 72, 71. The passage appears to lend support to 
my distinction (ante, p. 305) between content and process within the 
mental state; here we have content and ‘‘ contact ”. 

*Elsewhere, however, this content is ‘‘ mere sensation”... ‘in 
certain aspects always, and in certain phases completely, states of the 
self,’ (vol. ii., p. 302); therefore (I take it) subjective and dependent on 
Sense organs and nerve centres ; (p. 309). 
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psychical content is likewise in contact with—is “ given” to 
—our “‘ inner sense "’—is present to the mental eye equally as 
is this aspect of physical reality to the bodily. Is it then 
real, though indefinite, in the same way as sense-content has 
(simply as such) indefinite reality? xcept in the sense that 
everything has its own reality, I do not think Dr. Bosanquet 
holds this view ; but when, further, this indefinite real some- 
thing becomes mere sensation, then reality is conferred with 
one hand only to be at once taken away by the other. 

And if in this way we reduce all vivid sensed content to the 
same status of transience with admittedly psychical content, 
it would seem to be impossible for our experience ever to tran- 
scend the transient—impossible for us even to know its con- 
tent to be transient. If we are ever to know reality by means 
of ideas (as we undoubtedly do) it appears to be an indis- 
pensable presupposition that we should become (however 
vaguely and indefinitely) conscious of some elements of 
reality quite apart from all symbolism, and prior to the 
formation of any significant idea-content. or if not, two 
problems arise :— 

(a) How do we know that this idea-content is significant 
at all? and 

(b) How do we know what it signifies ? 

How, that is, do we ever transcend that primal existential 
psychical reality which ideas admittedly have, but which we 
come habitually to disregard ?!—apart from some answer to 
these questions, we should have, in knowledge, the necessary 
symbols and their formal functioning, but not the essential 
symbolised real. 

I may perhaps be allowed to indicate in conclusion what 
appear to me to be serious difficulties of the principle— 
‘thought adds no element to feeling, but merely reorganises 
its matter,”’? if in ‘‘ feeling” here we include the sense-con- 
tent of percepts as being ‘‘ mere sensation ”’.* 

We may admit all the principles laid down by Mr. Bradley ‘ 
—that ‘‘at no moment can feeling ever be transcended—the 
whole would be nothing for me unless it came to me as felt— 
everything . . . is experienced only in feeling and . . . de- 
pends upon feeling—nothing in the end is real but what is 
felt” “—while still maintaining that “feeling” here need be 

1 Loc. cit., vol. i., p. 68. 2 [bid. vol. ii., p. 299. ; 

* And interpret it further as denoting always ‘‘ content,” as distin- 
guished here from ‘‘ process ”’. 

* With which I think I may assume Dr. Bosanquet’s material agree- 
ment ; cf. (with reference to Hegel) Psychology of the Moral Self, p. 61. 

5Minp, 1909, pp. 52, 53, 63.—‘*Our knowledge of immediate ex- 
perience”. At the same time ‘‘ we have always contents which are more 
than merely felt”’. 
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throughout never other than process—activity—relation— 
“contact’’—which may, however, be concerned with and 
directed upon content itself not in any phase or aspect or 
origin “‘ feeling,” though certainly felt, and even experienced 
with feeling as ‘a non-relational immanent felt unity ”’. 

Could we indeed but thus regard the content of all experi- 
ence as in one aspect feeling, then we should be no longer 
perplexed by the disparity between matter and mind, for 
their parallelism would be replaced by psychical continuity ; ! 
none the less would formidable difficulties remain. 

There appears to me to be here, as also in Dr. Bosanquet’s 
ascription of a psychical phase to all real content, an omission 
to distinguish between (a) what I will admit for the argu- 
ment’s sake to be vaguely felt content or (in this sense) 
“feeling,” and (b) vivid sense-content, strictly as such. That 
is to say, it is certainly true that all the perceived, conceived, 
and known content of consciousness palpably passes out at 
all its confines into such vaguely and dimly felt content—the 
slightest introspection reveals this fact.2 But I do not think 
this character can properly be regarded as being due primarily 
to the inherent nature of any phase of reality, and as imply- 
ing that in such vague content lie the basis and origin of our 
known world—that this “ feeling” is reorganised by thought, 
and that ‘‘ nothing in the end is real but what is (in this 
sense) felt’’. Do its existence and character not rather 
depend on the limitations of the percipient ? and again, it is 
never with this vaguely felt content, as so felt, that thought 
deals; for in the first place, that it is thus vague and in- 
definite is itself the content of a developed judgment; and 
secondly, thought itself, both as process and content, may 
also descend to this low level, which becomes thus the lowest 
limit of all the content of consciousness without any dis- 
tinction ;* and again, while content actually remains at this 
level, thought can make nothing of it;* this ‘feeling’ in 
any case no thought can ever reorganise into our real world ; 
its character must be changed, its level transcended, before 


'Cf. here Dr. Bosanquet’s Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 361, 
n.—‘‘the physical world can never, in the last resort, put off its psy- 
chical character . . . a physical object must at least be capable of 
becoming psychical at any moment” ;—and further pp. 95, 171, 175, 
192, 197 of the same work. 

“If my meaning still remains uncertain, the reader may study, so far as 
possible, his own gradual falling asleep, with its growth of vagueness 
and indefiniteness. 

*Though I think it should be distinguished from the ‘‘ threshold of 
consciousness ”. 

*Or no more than the ‘‘ world” say of one almost blind and almost 
deaf. 
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it can become even the raw material for thought—the matter 
which thought can reorganise. Nor can this indispensable 
transcendence, this change necessarily prior to thought, be 
itself the result of thought; for if it be, what then is the 
special function of the sense organs and sensoria? Foor if 
thought can actually reorganise, so as itself wholly to con- 
stitute therefrom a real world, the vaguely felt content which 
is thus dependent only on the liminal and imperfect activity 
of the senses, what is the purpose of these, in their highly 
specialised forms, at all? or what function have they been 
developed? Let us admit to the full the existence of this 
vague “feeling,” still we must seek elsewhere the matter 
which thought reorganises into its world; and we must 
find it, I think, in the vivid and definite content of the 
ditferent sense activities, strictly as such. This, of course, 
we never get pure in mature experience; but neither this 
fact, nor its inseparable connexion with the processes of 
sense activity, necessarily implies that sense-content, either 
in its nature, or in any aspect, is “feeling”. But for the 
positive arguments which support this view, there is here no 
space; nor perhaps necessity. For there is still a last con- 
sideration which precludes us, even though we should admit, 
again for argument’s sake, that vivid sense-content is “ feel- 
ing,” from holding that reality always has a ‘‘ feeling phase” 
—that “immediacy is . . . a phase which all or any of (the 
objects of thought) participate in and may totally pass into”. 

A content can be distinguished, and determined as being 
what it is, only by contrast (explicit or implicit) with content 
ditferent from itself; we cannot, that is, distinguish any 
universal* characteristic of reality whatever, except reality 
itself and its abstract and formal aspect, existence. We 
can then only distinguish content as “ feeling,” by contrast 
with content apprehended as not-feeling;* therefore either 
we must cognise some content as being not-feeling; or we 
can never cognise even feeling itself at all. Reality must 
include content which is not (in any aspect) feeling—not 


' Op. cit., ii., p. 297; immediacy being the same thing as ‘‘ existence as 
«a mental occurrence,” (p. 298). My argument thus takes two forms: 
we cannot hold this principle because (a) if ‘‘ felt’ means vaguely felt— 
denotes, that is, the liminal content of consciousness—then upon this 
thought can never even begin its operation; but (b) if ‘‘felt”” means 
‘* sensed ’’—denotes, that is, definite vivid sense content—then the prin- 
ciple plainly does not hold true. 

* Used here not in its logical sense, but as meaning ubiquitous. 

*T do not however refer to Spencer’s distinction (abandoned as soon as 
made) between feelings, and the relations between feelings. Further, 
a positive concrete character of some kind must be present. 
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immediacy—not ‘‘ existence as a mental occurrence”; nor 
is it sufficient to say that such content is present in reality, 
but in the form of objects of thought, which (as such) are 
not feeling—not immediate; for these, by hypothesis, bave 
always an immediate phase or aspect; they are not im- 
mediate, that is, only in the sense that they are not merely 
immediate—while being immediate they are also something 
more ; and were we to view them properly and in their full 
completeness, we should cognise this universal’ immediate- 
mental-aspect, together with all their other aspects. But 
this I venture to think is logically impossible; we cognise 
any content A only by distinction from a content not-A, 
not from some content AX, A being once more a universal ! 
phase of X. Reality then must contain content which is 
not, in any aspect, feeling—not immediate as being a mental 
occurrence; and this, I think, we have in our vivid sense— 
content purely as such, though for this view I must be 
satisfied to adduce only negative arguments. 


Note on Dr. Bosanquet’s Distinction between the Physical 
and the Psychical. 


Dr. Bosanquet regards these characters as being distinctive, 
not of two types of content essentially different, but rather 
of two different aspects of one and the same content; of 
which aspects the psychical is then the primary in nature 
and order of existence. What now is the essence of the 
distinction ? 

“The nature of external objects,’’ we find, ‘‘is continuous 
with that of the stuff of mind, and is physical, 7.e., has 
variations relative to those of other objects, as well as 
psychical ;”” (op. cit., vol. ii., p. 309). But this distinction, 
if intended to be essentially definitive, hardly serves its pur- 
pose; for psychical content itself has also ‘‘ variations rel- 
ative to those of other objects,” including here physical 
objects ; firing a gun, besides its “ physical” consequences, 
has also and equally many psychical results (fear or ex- 
citement), and these in fairly determinate degrees; hence 
“having variations relative to those of other objects”’ is a 
characteristic of both types and, therefore, an insufficient 
basis of distinction; and if we should say—‘ variations 
relative to those of other physica! objects ’’—then the term 
to be defined is itself being employed in the definition. 





See note 2, ante, p. 316. 








IV.—THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF A PERSON. 
(I.) 
(A Sequel to ‘‘ What is a Person?” July, 1917.*) 
By W. M. THORBURN. 


14. All Cruelty is Sin, and in the last analysis all Sin is 
Cruelty,** though the pain be ever so remote or so deeply 
disguised. The Decalogue, as it has come down to us, was 
defective in dealing with Cruelty ; and the so-called Eleventh 
Commandment was a necessary supplement. The Greek 
words, quoted by the Synoptic Gospellers from the Sep- 
tuagint, were a poetic and pernicious paraphrase of the 
words of Leviticus xix. 18: rightly construed by Rabbi 
Akiba,® as: ‘‘Do not to others what you dislike for your- 
self’. It has been made more pernicious in English by the 
translation of ‘‘ agapdo” as “‘ love,’ instead of ‘‘ regard” or 
‘“consider”’. ‘‘ Love” (phileo) is profane nonsense; when 
applied outside the Family, and the passion on which the 
Family is founded. Love is involuntary, and therefore can 
never be a matter of duty. You cannot ‘‘ love to order,” just 
as you cannot ‘‘ will’’ a cubit to your stature. The Hebrew 
of the O.T., in most cases, unfortunately has only one word 


*4“*Crueltie—the extremest of all vices: one selfsame master hath 
placed all creatures in this, his wondrous palace for his service; and 
they, as well as we, are of his household”: Montaigne’s Essays, II., 11 
(Of Crueltie). Compare A. Christensen: Politics and Crowd-Morality, 
p. 30: ‘Cruelty, the cheerful enjoyment of the sorrows of others, . 
sadistical pleasure at the sight of physical suffering”. 

* Prof. Margoliouth on the Sermon on the Mount, in the Evpositor of 
Feb., 1910, p. 144. 


* The views of the writer of this paper are likely to be repugnant and, 
perhaps, even offensive to many readers of Minp; and the strength of 
the language in which they are expressed is likely to arouse resentment. 
None the less, the article is so interesting a document, and in some ways 
so instructive even for those who most strenuously disagree with it, that 
T have thought best to publish it. Muz1np exists for the free expression 
of all views as represented by writers of competent ability and learning. 
The strong language used by Mr. Thorburn seems inseparable from his 
thought and sentiment.—Ed. G. F. S. 
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(aheb) for phileo and agapdo. There are only three instances 
of hashak (or chashag); which Moses Maimonides (in his 
Guide, u1i., 51) appropriated to passionate love, A brief and 
positive form of the precept is: ‘‘Do as you would be done 
by”: the only form really characteristic of Our Lord’s 
teaching.” It is the picturesque Semitic equivalent of the 
still more concise and practical: Alterum non laedere ot 
Roman Equity. And quite possibly, as Matthew (xxii. 39) 
seems to suggest, it originated as a Mosaic heading or sum- 
mary of the Second Table of the Law; whose particular 
commands are familiar examples rather than exhaustive 
statements of duty.* 

14 (b). The Decalogue does not mention Rape, which is 
undisputedly worse than Adultery ; nor Arson and Extortion, 
which are undisputedly worse than Theft. These omissions 
under the Seventh and Eighth lessen our surprise at the 
omission of Torture and Mutilation under the Sixth: though 
every man fears them far more than death, except under 
stress of the fraudulent terrors of the Augustinian Hell. 
“Thou shalt not hurt thy harmless neighbour,’ would have 
covered nearly every mundane wrong, when extended to all 
of God’s children by the growth of sympathetic intelligence. 
The whole creation groaneth and travaileth, mainly from 
man’s inhumanity to man, and to those milder mammals 
whom we call ‘‘ the Brutes”’. Among the Hebrews indeed, 
the merciful man was merciful to his beast. But, down to 
the 19th Century, few Christians were able to see that 
every one of God’s sensitive creatures is, in some degree, every 
man’s neighbour. In this respect, and others, Plutarch ** 


%6Tt must be noted that Luke (x. 27) puts the rhapsodic Alexandrian 
form of the ‘‘ Eleventh Commandment” into the mouth of ‘‘a certain 
lawyer”. And even Matthew (xxii. 39), as well as Mark (xii. 31), re- 
presents Our Lord as merely repeating an orthodox commonplace. In 
Matthew xix. 19, he seems to be simply paraphrasing the Tenth Com- 
mandment, after enumerating the preceding five. The word ‘‘love” is 
still more absurd in reference to the First Commandment. It is doubly 
impossible to ‘love’ the unseen. Fear, serve, worship, honour, and obey, 
are the proper words for the relations between man and God. ‘* Unity 
with the purpose of (rod, rather than love to God, is the basis of the thought 
of Jesus”: T. C. Hall’s Christian Ethics (1910), p. 54. ‘*'The fear of the 
Lord is to hate evil” : Proverbs viii. 13. 

_* This is Philo’s key to the application of the Decalogue : Je Deculogo, 
§ 32. See also De Specialibus Legibus (end of De Puteis, 4). 

*8Plutarch’s Tractates on Flesh-Eating and the Reasoning of Brute 
Beasts: Morals, vol. v., of Goodwin’s Translations. Francis of Assisi 
was a conspicuous exception in the Calendar of Saints. ‘‘ He possessed, 
stronger than any man that great trait which is peculiar to minds devoid 
of vulgar pedantry,—a love for and sympathy with animals. . . . He 
recognised degrees in the scale of beings, but no pronounced ruptures, 
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was a better Christian than most of the Saints and Martyrs, 
And Jeremy Bentham was in truth the most pious man of 
his age and country. He scorned delights and lived laborious 
days, burned the midnight oil, and spent all his strength and 
substance, in a pure Grand Passion of Justice to Man and 


Beast.” 

15. Cruelty may be defined, as the undeserved infliction of 
mental or bodily pain. Pain and Evil are in the end synony- 
mous and coextensive. All Evil is Pain, ultimate if not im- 
mediate; and Pain is not mecely the Index, the Measure, 
and the Evidence of Evil. Pain is Evil,* whenever it is not 
the known punishment of known misconduct, including dis- 
obedience of a known and rightful order. All other Pain 
comes from the Powers of Darkness and the Forces of Evil. 
I have no more doubt that Satan “ cultivates and distributes 


He would not admit, any more than the Indian, that false classification, 
which places man on one side, and in a solid mass on the other those 
thousand forms of life whose exterior alone we can see, and in which the 
distracted eye sees only uniformity.” See Renan on Francis of Assisi, 

** We might say as much of Herbert Spencer, if he had not been con- 
temporary, not only with Sir James Simpson, but also with the seventh 
Marl of Shaftesbury : probably the most godlike man who ever lived : as 
Matthew Arnold was quick to perceive. Spencer spent much time, 
thought, and money, in perfecting a very ingenious and effective invalid’s 
bed: for which he refused to take out a patent. See his Autobiography, 
Appendix D, for an illustration. 

1” Aristotle: N. Ethics, VIT., 18, 14. ‘‘ Pain is in itself an evil; and 
indeed without exception, the only evil”: Bentham’s Principles of Morals 
and Legislation, ch. x. (Motives). ‘‘ All pain is per se, and especially 
when in excess, destructive and even fatal in its action and effects. It 
exhausts the principle of life... . Mere pain can destroy life”: Sir 
James Simpson, in his Life by Duns, 253. ‘‘ Pain is an evil and comes 
from an enemy.” ... ‘‘Hold fast that conviction... . Pain is the 
consequence of disorder, . . . a bondage, a sign that a tyrant has in 
some way intruded himself into this earth of ours”: F. D. Maurice: 
Theological Essays, IV., 61, 67 (in 2nd edition, 1853). ‘‘Pain and 
Pleasure are, we might say, the most primitive forms of the knowledge 
of good and evil”: Paulsen’s System of Ethics, IL, 2 (p. 265 in Eng.). 
‘There is no judgement about the good, of whose truth we are more 
certain, than the judgement that what is painful or sinful cannot be per- 
fectly good’’: MacTaggart: Some Dogmas of Religion, VI., § 164, p. 209. 
“* Pain is the correlative of some species of wrong”: Herbert Spencer: 
Data of Ethics, ch. xv., § 101. Even Anselm ventured to differ from 
Athanasius and Augustine, so far as to allow that “ tristitia et dolor” are 
positive evils: De Casu Diaboli, 26. See for Athanasius: his Contra 
(rentes, 4: ‘* Ea vero non sunt, quae mala sunt”’. 

41 St. John’s Gospel speaks thrice of the evil power of the Prince of 
this World: xii. 31, xiv. 30, and xvi. 11. Satan’s ‘‘existence seems a 
reasonable postulate, which best helps to explain the mysterious problem 
of evil”: A. Smythe Palmer on The Fall of Lucifer, in the Hibbert 
Journal of July, 1913, p. 766. Even F. H. Bradley does not regard 
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(if he cannot be said to beget) the microbes of Cancer, 
Leprosy, Syphilis, Tubercle, and Dental Decay: than that he 
is the instigator of Robbery and Arson, Cheating and Extor- 
tion, Vivisection and Democratic Envy.” Even the pain of 
just punishment is only an apparent exception to the general 
identity of Evil and Pain. Just Punishment is one form of 
choosing the less of two alternative pains (or groups of pains), 
one of which has become clearly inevitable. There is no 
cruelty in Fair Retaliation. For, all pleasure in or from evil- 
doing is a positive evil, needing to be annulled by pain. 
Pleasure is good, only in the good and harmless. There is 
no greater evil in the world, than the happiness of a robber, 
a ravisher, or a vivisector: except the misery of his victim. 
On the other hand, the crippling of a robber, the castra- 
tion of a ravisher, or the vivicremation of a vivisector like 


devils as impossible: Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 440 (note). Refer 
also to his Appearance and Reality, ec. 25 and 26. 

#2 Invidia: ‘* Tristitia de bono proximi”: Suarez, De Charitate, VI., 
4: where he calls it also vitiwm valde humanum. His definition seems 
to be translated from the words of John of Damascus: ‘* Phthonos de, 
lupé epi allotriois agathois”’ : Pistis Orthodoxos, II., 14. See also Slater : 
Moral Theology, I., 160. ‘* Qui invidet diabolo similis est”: Alcuin, De 
Virtutibus et Vitiis, 22. Invidia: ** Diaboli expressa imago, toxicum 
charitatis, venenum amicitiae, abyssus mentis; non est eo monstrosius 
monstrum, damnosius damnum ; urit, torret, discruciat, macie et squalore 
conficit” : quoted by Burton (in Anatomy of Melancholy, I., 305) from 
“Austin. Domin. prim. Advent”: which is apparently some Sermon 
not printed by the Benedictines. Augustine uses very similar language 
in many other places: ¢.y., in the Sermo de Invidia cavenda, no. 18 of the 
76 Sermones ad Fratres in Eremo. ‘* Envy makes ascetics, . . . priva- 
tion can reduce all to the same level”: Dumont’s Bentham’s Theory of 
Legislation, p. 7: § 2 of ch. 3 in introductory Principles. See further 
in regard to Envy: especially as a human (and diabolic) peculiarity : 
Plutarch, Of Envy and Hatred, 3: Montaigne, Essays, I1., 11 (Crueltie) : 
Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 17: and Bain, Emotions and Will, ch. ix., $$ 1, 
6, 8,11. The Lust of Equality, not the love of money or any other in- 
temperance of some natural and necessary impulse, is the taproot of evil 
in human relations. Envy caused Satan to be turned out of Heaven, 
and Adam out of the Garden of Eden. Eve and Adam were not tempted 
with gold or any pleasure of sense. ‘‘ Ye shall be as Gods,” said the 
Serpent. The Devil was the First Democrat, and he is the Father of 
everything democratic. The much-trumpeted ‘‘ Progress of Democracy ”’ 
is mainly a relapse from Family-Morality into Herd-Morality : a reversion 
from the ideals of Jehovah’s Patriarchal Family, to the mental and moral 
habits of Satan’s matrilineal herd of primzeval Communards. 

4 «¢Pleasure can only be neutralized by corresponding pain, and hence 
all moral evil merits pain. This is the essential e!ement of punish- 
ment,—the infliction of pain upon a man for ill-gotten pleasure,—a 
pleasure unduly received at the expense of another”: The Science of 
Ethics (Scholastic-Aristotelian), by M. Cronin, D.D. (Dublin, 1912), vol. 
i., p. 555. 
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Majendie or Mantegazza, would be an unmingled blessing 
to the sentient Universe. ‘‘Non est crudelis, - crudeles 
jugulat’’; quoted Gratian (II., Causa 23, Q. 5, c. 28) from 
Jerome’s Commentary on the terrible 13th chapter of Isaiah. 
It is hurting the harmful, to heal and protect the harmless, 
It soothes the mental shock and fester of the party already 
injured, besides preventing similar pains to many others for 
the future. ‘‘ Retaliation brings a feeling of relief”’: said 
Aristotle (N.Z., IV., 11). The Lex Talionis is Mosaic, 
Hellenic, and Divine. [t is the simplest form of Equity, 
because it is so obviously the restoration of a moral balance 
which has been disturbed. ‘“ Pragmatically :”’ says William 
James, in his Religious Experience (XVIII, 448 n.): ‘the 
most important attribute of God is his punitive justice” 
The pains of the wrong-doer are no evil, if not greatly dis- 
proportionate to the wrong done. On the contrary, they are 
a solace to his victim, a safeguard to his neighbours, and a 
blessing to the world at large. 

15 (b). They may even be a’blessing to himself, if accepted 
in a proper spirit: if he has any seed of righteousness in his 
constitution. Nothing can be worse for his own moral 
health, than Free Forgiveness of savage spite or grievous 
wrong. ‘‘ Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy ’’: said 
Shakespeare.“ ‘Nothing is so inhuman as impunity” 
said Wellington. Nothing hardens, like Sinning without 
Suffering. There is no man with a grain of Honour in his 
carcase, who would not scorn to accept forgiveness, without 
making full reparation, or suffering his proper punishment. 
Even if kindness to the criminal were not cruelty to his 
future victims; Forgiveness ‘‘ becomes a virtue, only when 
justice has done its work: . . . Before that, to forget injuries 
is only to invite their repetition.** Free Forgiveness, like a 


Timon of Athens, III. 5. Compare his: ‘‘ Mercy but murders, par- 
doning those that kill”: Romeo and Juliet, III. 1. 

‘ Bentham’s Theory of Legislation (Dumont), Penal Code, Part II., c. 
16. The. case is of course far stronger against Forgiveness of other men’s 
injuries by Rulers and Judges. “They have no right to be merciful. 
Mercy is the ue’ of the injured party. As Hobbes expounded (in 


his Leviathan, I1., 30): ‘‘ An offence against a private man cannot in 
Equity be sie Pe without the consent of him that is injured ; or 
reasonable satisfaction’. In the more concise words of Locke (On 


Government, IT., c. 2, s. 11): : ** He who hath suffered, he alone can remit’ 

Judex damnatur quo nocens absolvitur, ‘‘ Justice is the summary of all 
Virtue”: said Aristotle, quoting Theognis: N.E., V., 3. ‘‘ Justice is 
the Charity of the Wise”: said Leibnitz: Codex Juris Gentium Diplo- 
maticus, Preface, p. 6. Generosity without Justice is only a disguised 
form of self- indulgence. ‘‘'The foundation of what we call Criminal 
Law was the right of self-help on the principle of exact retaliation” 
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great deal of other “lofty ’’ morality, is the invention of 
Impenitent Thieves. Mercy after Justice has always been 
the Method of the Divine Government. ‘“ Peccati venia non 
datur, nisi correcto”’: says the Fifth Regula Juris (in Sezto) 
of the Canon Law. ‘‘ Deus sic disponit, quod nulli remit- 
teretur culpa sine omni punitione ”’ : said William of Ockham: 
In Sententias, IV.,QQ.8&9M. Divine Mercy and Christian 
Forgiveness may both be defined, as Relinquishment of Ven- 
geance after Reparation has been made, or Justice has been 
otherwise satisfied. Vindictiveness, in a sense of just repro- 
bation, is not taking any revenge, but only an unjust or 
excessive revenge. It is the ill-feeling of a properly punished 
thief; or a Californian Assassin *® who will not take a fair 
beating for a gross insult; or a ‘‘cankered carle”’ who is not 
satisfied with fair compensation, but still wants to ruin his 
enemy for a quite reparable offence. The truly pious man 
is not the man who suffers evil tamely ; but the man who not 
only does all the good he can, but cures or prevents all the 
mischief: in both cases without encroaching on the rights 
and functions of his neighbours. And as a preventive, no- 
thing else approaches the efficacy of the Fear of Speedy 
Retaliation.“ Cruelty can be promptly stopped, only by 
establishing an association of ideas between the infliction 
and the retaliation of pain. 

16. There are solemn prigs and sentimental parrots, dull 
enough to base their indiscriminate banning of resistance and 
retaliation, on the words of the Lord’s Prayer regarding for- 
giveness of trespasses. I have no ambition to reach what 
they are pleased to call their “moral altitude”. I, for one, 


Robertson Smith’s Prophets of Israel (2nd ed.), p. 36. Sir A. Seton of 
Pitmedden stoutly upholds the Lew Talionis as virtuous and religious, in 
his historical Treatise appended to Sir George Mackenzie’s Criminal Law 
of Scotland. 

46 See Vachell’s Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope, 87-8. 

See Tertullian’s Contra Marcionem for an Early Christian ‘defence of 
the Lee Talionis on this and other grounds. ‘‘ Licentia Retributionis 
prohibitio est provocationis, ut sic improbitas a-tuta cessaret, dum, 
secunda permissa, prima terretur, et prima deterrita, nec secunda com- 
mittitur, qua et alias facilior timor talionis per eumdem saporem passi- 
onis, Nihil amarius quam idipsum pati, quod feceris aliis ’’: C.M., II, 18. 

Again, in IV., 16: ‘‘ Aperitur nobis . . . ut unusquisque respiciens 
licentiam secundae injuriae a prima semetipsum contineret. Facilius 
enim vim comprimi scit, repraesentatione talionis, quam repromissione 
ultionis. Utrumque autem constituendum fuit pro natura et fide 
hominum ; ut qui Deo crederet ultionem a Deo exspectaret, qui minus 
fideret leges talionis timeret.’’ 

Marcion, Basil, Ambrose, and Augustine are chiefly (and about equally) 
to be cursed, for the vogue of the poisonous Pauline Immorality of Self- 
Sacrifice, Non-Resistance, and Non-Retaliation. 
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do not presume to be better than Jehovah. He pardoneth and 
absolveth them that truly repent; and who prove it, not by 
cheap and hollow “ apologies,’ but by making all possible 
amends. He forgives no others. The impenitent thief was 
not forgiven, even on the cross. Would anybody indeed 
have the impudence to ask Him to forgive sins unrepented ? 
But the Prayer assumes that we have done to others, no 
more than we are encouraged to pray for ourselves. We are 
to be forgiven, ‘‘as we forgive’’: neither more nor less. “If 
thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; and if he re- 
pent, forgive * him.” As an American might say: You are 
never bound to make a friend of a skunk; even when he 
seems ina funk. You may even be too kind, if you do not go 
out of your way to hunt him.*® The Prayer was framed by 


48 Luke xvii. 3. See also Leviticus xix. 17. The words in Luke xxiii. 
34: ‘* Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” : on which 
so much declamation has been based: are not found in the best manu- 
scripts, including the Codd, Vaticanus and Sinaiticus. See Montefiore’s 
Synoptic Gospels, IL, 1079; Moffatt’s Historical New Testameut, p. 654 ; 
and p. 97 of Sidelights on N.T. Research, by Dr. Rendel Harris. Also 
Keim’s Jesus of Nazareth, VI., 155-6. According to Hegesippus (in 
the E.H. of Eusebius, I1., 23), the words were uttered by James, the 
Lord’s brother, when stoned by the Jews in a.p. 62. See Hausrath’s 
Time of the Apostles, IV., 132. They are first ascribed to Our Lord, 
though not as quoted from any Gospel, in the Ebionite Clementine Homi- 
lies, XI., 20: which were fabricated in the Third Century. Thence they 
may have crept into some Palestinian copies of the Gospel of Luke ; and so 
into the Vulgate, when Jerome was working on it at Bethlehem. This 
is the sort of invention which has most distorted the real message of the 
Messiah. He came, not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil. His religion 
was the old Hebrew Religion of Righteousness, purified and vivified by 
his own life and teaching. There is no authentic declaration of free 
pardon, without penitence proved by reparation or submission to punish- 
ment, in the records of either Covenant. ‘These too-famous words are 
quite inconsistent with the essential principle of Divine Government, 
Mercy after Justice ; identically set forth by Luke (xvii. 1) and Matthew 
(xviii. 7): ‘‘ It must needs be that [causes of] offences come, but woe unto 
that man by whom the offence cometh.” 

49 © You should not allow a false generosity to destroy in your mind the 
distinction between right and wrong’’: Whateley on Bacon’s Essays, No. 
57 (Anger). As the late Robert Wallace (D.D., M.P.) shrewdly and 
wittily said on more than one occasion: ‘‘ We are commanded to Jove 
(i.e., justly regard) our enemies, but we are not commanded to like 
them”: and therefore, he went on to argue (in a sermon on the same 
text reported forty-five years ago at Edinburgh), we are bound to punish 
them for their own good, but not to take them into the bosoms of our 
families. See p. 628 of his Life, by his brother. Also A. K. H. Boyd’s 
Twenty-Five Years at St. Andrews, vol. i., p. 130 (1877). ‘* Resentment 
is not inconsistent with goodwill’: said Bishop Butler in his Sermon on 
Forgiveness (IX.). See also Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Evil, L., 
304: quoting from T. Carlyle and others. ‘‘ Indignation or Resentment 
at wrong,” he says, ‘‘ should be encouraged and expressed.”’ 
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one who knew the limitations of human nature, and its dia- 
bolic diathesis to slander and insult: who knew in particular 
that nobody is fuller of sly spite, than the unctuous gabbler 
of free forgiveness, whose catchwords bar him from open 
resentment. As Nietzsche pronounced in one of his best- 
balanced books (The Joyful Wisdom, IL. § 47): “To me the 
Magnanimous One,—at least that kind of magnanimous 
person, who has always made the deepest impression,— 
appears as a man with the most powerful desire for revenge.”’ 
Such a desire may be only the active phase of a very keen 
sense of justice: as Carlyle has expounded in the Fifth 
Chapter of his Chartism (on Rights and Mights: “It is the 
feeling of injustice that is insupportable. .-.. No man can 
bear it or ought to bear it.... He must revenge himself, 
revancher himself, make himself good again; that so meum 
may be mine, and ¢wum thine; and, each party standing 
clear on his own basis, order may be restored. ‘There is 
something infinitely respectable in this, and we may say 
universally respected.” Briefly, Revenge is in rectitude, as 
in origin, simply Revindication writ small. 

16 (b). The Morality of Meekness and Improvidence, vulgarly 
supposed to be distinctive of the New Testament, was the 
Morality of Levite Loafers and Pharisee Fakirs: Jewish 
varieties of the Religious (and often hereditary) Mendicant, 
who has been a conspicuous Immemorial Curse of the 
Semitic and Mongolian East.*” It was the common property 
of Chinese and Hindu Mystics, and of a!l philosophers who 
have sought (like Epictetus *') to make a virtue of necessity. 
In the form of Anavism it insidiously penetrated the Old 
Testament, and in one form of Ebionism the New. Com- 
mon Sense has generally been too strong, for some of the 
more glaring absurdities of this morbid Sham-Christian 


See Dollinger’s Jew and Gentile, I, 431 (Book VI.). The Kubeboi 
and Metragurtai of Pessinus were the Franciscans and Dominicans of 
Pagan Anatolia ; and were imitated by the followers of Montinus. But 
Begging Friars were discredited for many centuries by the conduct of 
the Donatist Circumcellions. 

51 The Senior Wrangler of strenuous Procrustean Make-believe : whose 
rancid ravings are the chief source of mediseval and modern prejudice 
against Epicurus. Augustine in his City of God (I.,17) shows himself 
very well deserving of the second place. 

See Renan’s History of the People of Israel, Book V., chapters 4, 9, 
11, 16; for the Anavim. And Moffatt’s Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, p. 263 : which admits the Ebionism of Luke. Very barefaced envy 
is flaunted in Luke’s own exclusive Parable of Dives and Lazarus. The 
unctuous narrator gloats over the everlasting torture of a ‘‘rich man”; 
not because he had done anything wrong, but simply because he had 
more property than some of his neighbours. 

209 
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Mendicant Morality. ‘Christian Communism ’”’ has seldom 
found sincere acceptance among those who had anything to 
lose. The Quakers will have none of it. And we all rightly 
refuse to, ‘‘ take no thought for the morrow,’’ whenever we 
insure our lives, or even put a shilling into the Savings Bank. 
But most of us are inconsistent enough, to be intimidated by 
the still greater absurdity of ‘ Resist not Evil’’; that Magna 
Charta of the Criminal Classes. ‘‘ Vengeance is mine’ was 
only Paul’s imperfect quotation of some counsels of prudence 
to the Captive Jews.” They would have made matters worse 
by kicking against the pricks. But Jehovah knew that the 
Medes were arming to break down the walls of Babylon. 
There was indeed equal need of patient prudence on the part 
of the Early Christians. They could expect little justice 
from the Roman Magistrate, who was prone to regard them 
as hostes humani generis: ‘‘antipodal monsters ’’ even worse 


than the Hebrew Zealot. 

17. ‘‘ Resist not evil,” if preached at all in the real Gali- 
laean Gospel, was preached only to Missionary Pioneers: as 
one of the marching orders of a Forlorn Hope. It was not 
even an Article of War for an Army: much less a section of 
a Code of Justice for common life. Our Lord never assumed 
the functions of a new Moses: never posed as the draughts- 
man of Codes and Constitutions. It becomes** one of the 


% From Deuteronomy xxx. 35: in Romans xii. 19. It is placed be- 
tween reproductions of Ecclesiasticus xxvili. 1, and Proverbs xxv. 21; in 
such a way as to give a very misleading general impression of the tone of 
the Old Testament in regard to vengeance. The words of Deuteronomy 
receive their proper meaning from the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews x. 30. Compare Nahum i. 2; and Psalm xciv.1. See Ramsay's 
Cities of St. Paul, 426-8; in regard to Hostes hwmani generis. 

54See Lightfoot’s Christian Ministry, p. 2; and Burkitt’s Gospel 
History Transmission, ch. viii., pp. 282-283. The Oratorian Father 
H. D. Ryder has dealt thoroughly with this pernicious heresy in his 
Ethics of War. ‘This is obviously a counsel of perfection addressed to 
the Apostles in their character of Missionaries, who are sent out as sheep 
among wolves, and are to win their way by the rhetoric of invincible meek- 
ness. .. . As a hard and fast rule, addressed to al] men and collections 
of men, under all circumstances, it carries its absurdity on the face of it. 
It is impossible, and even if possible would be pernicious ; involving, as 
it must frequently do, a negative violation of the moral law.” Essays 
(1911), p. 236; or Nineteenth Century, May, 1899. Nothing could be 
more unlike a Code than the rambling Rhetoric of Matthew’s Sermon on 
the Mount: ‘‘ Rhetoric [afterwards] turned into Logic,” as Selden said 
of Transubstantiation (Table Talk, s. 138). The words, “ Ye are the salt 
of the earth,” and ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world,” clearly cannot have 
been applied to the mixed multitude of hearers. The words of Luke’s 
version, the Sermon on the Plain, make still clearer the limitation to the 
disciples. William Tallack, the well-known Quaker Secretary of the 
Howard Association and author of Penological Principles, wrote a con- 
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most pernicious heresies ever imagined, if applied to men 
of business, heads of families, or masters of any sort: to 
anybody in fact, who has to keep order, baffle rogues, and 
get work done in due time by other people. The Quaker 
interpretation of the ‘Golden Rule,” as Huxley” acutely 
observed, ‘‘ involves the negation of law’’. Magistrates are 
exhorted ‘‘ not to bear the sword in vain’’; but what can 
they do, if nobody will complain? And it is every bit as 
“vindictive,” to prosecute your enemy or sue him for damages, 
as to knock him down or duck him in a horse-pond. Rulers 
and Governors never pay any real homage to the Sermon on 
the Mount, when there is any question of restraining them- 
selves from the safe use of actual power: least of all those 
who are most democratic. Yet, if there be an “immutable 
moral law,”’ such as all ‘‘ Christian’ Democrats profess to 
revere; what is wrong for one man cannot be right for a 
million, or a hundred millions. There is no moral alchemy 
in the multiplication-table. 

17 (b). A true Lord’s Anointed : a real successor of David, 
Saul, and the Judges of Israel: might indeed rationally claim 
the advantage of exemption from the general law. But the 
creature of popular election can have no rule of right, except 
what he has received through each of his real creators. Nor 
can individual guilt be lessened by association in wrong- 
doing. On the contrary, it is increased by the greater effec- 
tiveness of the attack on the injured party. Obviously it 
diminishes his power of resistance, even when it does not 
aggravate his pain and loss. Cowardly mob-crime ought 
always to be punished individually, with tenfold the severity 
due to solitary individual offences. The Penal Codes of 
every enlightened country treat gang-robbery as a graver 
crime than robbery single-handed. The wicked must none 
the less pay for his wickedness, because he has ‘‘ followed the 
multitude to do evil”. Nor can it make any difference, if 
the associated bullies disguise their individuality, under such 
vague and fraudulent personal fictions as Society and The 
Community. They cannot evade their individual responsi- 
bility to the Ruler of the Universe, for all robbery, cruelty, 
and extortion; though they may be strong enough to crush 
all mundane resistance and protest. State-Sin is even worse 


vincing letter on that limitation shortly before his death. It was printed 
in the British Weekly of 5th July, 1906. See also Hort’s Judaic Christi- 
anity, 203, quoting Ewald. 

> Kvolution and Ethics, 32. The phrase is somewhat loosely applied 
by Huxley. He is apparently thinking of Luke vi. 29 rather than vi. 31 ; 
which is only a variant of the ‘‘ Eleventh Commandment ”’ 
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than Mob-Crime, because more deliberate and more difficult 
to withstand. 

17 (c). Resisting evil is indeed our clearest, if not our greatest, 
divine duty. Without it, all the good in mankind would soon 
be extinguished. Resisting the devil means a great deal 
more than not listening to evil suggestion. It must include 
physical resistance of the evil men whose agency he employs. 
The Herald Angels proclaimed ‘‘ Peace on Earth”’ to none 
but ‘‘Men of Good Will”: to the just only, not to the 
unjust. And Our Lord declared at a very early stage of His 
Ministry, that He had come, not to send peace on earth, but 
a sword.” His was not the Gospel of Gush, presented to us 
by Methodist class-leaders and Revival- Preachers. Life 
ought to be made intolerable to the pitiless wicked, till they 
cease from troubling through repentance or elimination. The 
truly good man, the well-balanced man who is righteous all 
round, must be a good hater.” ‘‘The fear of the Lord is 
to hate evil’’: we are told in the Book of Proverbs (vii. 13). 
It is meet, right, and our bounden duty, to hate the cruel, 
and cut off the stiff-necked Assyrian from the land of the 
living. Cut them down, and cast them out. Why cumber 
they the ground? So long as evil men are common, the 
shikarring instinct ought not to be suppressed, but turned to 
a better purpose than the slaughter of harmless fellow-verte- 
brates. Evil beasts are now an almost negligible quantity: at 
least on land. But there will always be plenty of scope for 
legitimate man-hunting, till Envy has ceased to pollute the 
moral atmosphere.** Some day, let us hope, our gilded youth 


56 See Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historic Christ, 401 et passim. Tuke 
says Fire, not Sword : xi. 49. 

57 ** Wirst learn thee how to hate”: Newman’s Zeal and Fear (a.pD. 
1832) in Verses on Various Occasions, XXI. ‘The passion of anger is in 
itself a noble and lofty one”: J. B. Mozley on Luther, in his Essays, 
II., 415. And did not Spurgeon constantly say that none can truly love 
what is good, who do not hate all that is evil? Compare the deliberate 
judgement of a very modern scientific psychologist : ‘‘ Disinterested anger 
or indignation . . . is the ultimate root of justice and of public law”: 
W. MacDougall, Social Psychology, p. 75 (8th edition). 

58See David Wilson’s Anecdotes of Big Cats, ch. 29, pp. 198-215: for 
the sinful superfluity of most modern shikar. ‘‘ Ethical nature may 
count upon having to reckon with a tenacious and powerful enemy as long 
as the world lasts”: Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics, 85. Envy is Hydra- 
headed, and has the vitality of a Phoenix or a Tapeworm. Poverty 
does not make Larrikins, any more than Inquisitors, Vivisectors, or 
Company-Lawyers. Men are not cruel and thievish, merely through 
being poor. These original sins batten upon the impunity generated by 
forensic intolerance of parental or tutorial authority, and of the Sacred 
Rights of Self-Defence and Fair Retaliation. 
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will be fain and free, to follow the noble and beneficent 
sports of thief-shooting, swindler-stalking, hooligan-hunting, 
larrikin-lashing, and vivisector- crippling ; instead of mangling 
pigeons, harrying park-fed does, and ignobly butchering barn- 
door- -pheasants. 

18. Nobody can really hate, or fight with, Sin in the 
Abstract: Augustine notwithstanding.” Nothing is more 
concrete than a battle. It is a meritorious deed, and may 
sometimes be the divine duty of a soldier, to stand still and 
be shot by his foreign enemies, for the better defence of his 
family’s and neighbour's right divine. But that can never 
be the duty of a householder confronted by a housebreaker. 
Serious Self-Sacrifice is indeed laudable,” or even justifiable, 
only if made for a higher order of being, or a terrestrial person 
of greater value to the world: for example, a housemother or 
a breadwinner, as compared with one of a dozen dependent 
children. Made for an equal, it is a more or less mischievous 
mistake. Made for an inferior (or any number of inferiors), 
it is a clear waste of potential good. It would be a sin 
against the divine world-purpose, to let Bill Sikes knock out 
your brains, when you have a chance of knocking out his. 
And made for the gain and glory of some Party, Sect, Trade- 
union, or other fictitious collective person (ike The Com- 
munity), it is equally foolish and wicked. For, these are 
merely cloaks for the high moral humbug of some caucus, 
clique, or conspiracy of cunning and grasping individuals. 
The “ Universal Law of Mutual Self-Sacrifice,’ of which we 
hear so much from the pulpits of the Antinomian Cadger- 
Cultus, is only a Statute of Bedlam: a bit of moral bathos 
fit to pair with the famous economic jest, of the island where 
everybody gets his living by taking in his neighbour’s wash- 
ing. U nless you are specially called to be the prophet of 
some new Enlightenment, or some new Crusade against 
rampant cruelty, you will do most good in the world by 
minding your own business: if you only keep the Ten Com- 


“Civitas Dei, XIV., 6: ‘Qui secundum Deum vivit . .. oderit 
vitium, amet hominem”. Henry Sidgwick remarks: Methods of Ethics, 
IV., ch. 7, § 5, p. 449: ‘‘But it is doubtful, whether human nature is 
capable of maintaining this distinction ” 

*’ « The self-sacrifice of a human being is not a lovely thing” : Ruskin’s 
Ethics of the Dust, VI., 68. ‘‘Self-sacrifice for its own sake is always 
irrational and immoral”: Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, IL, 70. 
You have only one life to live; and have no reason to suppose that any 
other apparently similar life (or any number of similar lives) will count 
for more than yours in the divine world-purpose. Self-sacrifice is neither 
Hebrew nor Christian ; but Sidonian and Pessinuntian: in origin and 
principle. 
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mandments. ‘To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little 
and spend a little less, to make (upon the whole) a family 
happier for his presence, to renounce when that shall be 
necessary, and not to be embittered, to keep a few friends 
but those without capitulation,—above all, on the same grim 
condition, to keep friends with himself,—here is a task for 
all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy. He is an am- 
bitious soul who would ask for more.” "! In most cases in- 
deed a sordidly ambitious soul. 

18 (b). Of all the commonplaces of popular superstition, none 
is a more flagrant flout of historic truth than: “ Self-sacrifice 
came into the world with Christianity’. Self-sacrifice is a 
fungus-growth of immemorial barbarity. It came into the 
Punic Paulinity, which so commonly passes for Christianity, 
along with Pious Cruelty and Holy Mendicity: not from 
Bethlehem or Nazareth: not from Shiloh or Jerusalem : 
but from Pessinus and Pelusium, Carthage and Komina, 
Sidon and the Syrian Hierapolis. Not to mention Regulus 
and Mettus Curtius; or the very different (and very often 
self-glorifying) Hellenic self-sacrifice for the City-State, which 
is older by five centuries (and more) than the Christian 
Era ; the Sidonian or Pessinuntian sacrifice of the eunuch, 
self-made at the altar of Astarte or Agdistis, was undoubtedly 
practised even before Abraham’s journey for the immola- 
tion of Isaac. The double lesson of that divine drama was 
directed against sacrifice of one’s own healthy feelings, or 
those of any other human person. Though the time may 
not have been ripe for entirely rejecting ‘“‘the blood of bulls 
and of goats”’: it was an early anticipation of Hosea’s 
heavenly message: ‘‘I desire Jovingkindness and not sacri- 
fice’. Self-denial, ‘‘for its own sake,’”’ or for any other- 
worldly motive, is pure poison: a toxic emanation from the 
biggest and blackest lie that Hell ever concocted : the dogma, 
that God can take pleasure in the pain or emotional palsy of 
any innocent creature. His primal desire is, that all should 
enjoy in moderation, whatever is pleasant to any and harmful 
tonone. ‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to live kindly, and to walk humbly with thy 
con.” 

18 (c). The only self-denial of common human desire, which 
God can approve, is the relinquishment of sour self-assertion, 


51 R. L. Stevenson’s Christmas Sermon, in Across the Plains, p. 307. 

® Micah vi. 8. The previous reference to Hosea is vi. 6. Compare 
Proverbs xxi. 3: ‘To do justice and judgmént is more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice ’’. 
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levelling envy, and sordid ambition. He asks for no renun- 
ciation of animal functions or household affections ; but for 
a contented acceptance of just limitation and necessary sub- 
ordination. The perfection of the world can be reached, only 
through making the activity of most hominal bipeds, in some 
way subsidiary to the higher development of the rest. All 
the adolescent, and half at least of the mature individuals of 
the anthropine stock, must be Tame Men; working under 
direction, and finding happiness in faithful performance of 
reasonable service. For, nobody can ‘‘ realise himself,’’ 
without interfering with the similar ‘‘ self-evolution” of other 
sensitive beings. The only Rights of Man are: Freedom 
from undeserved Pain; with its corollary, harmless gratifi- 
cation of natural appetites and emotions: and Security of 
Property honestly acquired ; with its corollary, recompense 
of honest toil, sufficient for healthy conditions of family-life 
according to Status and Custom. The first indeed is the 
Divine Right of every animal. And so, with some limitation, 
is the second: notwithstanding paragraphs 5 and 6 of the 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum of 1891, which make Property 
the first distinction of human from all animal welfare. Has 
not the bird such a right to her nest, and the squirrel to his 
winter-store ? 3ut Universal Aspirations: HKqual Oppor- 
tunities of Self-realisation : Careers for everybody : all these 
aims are fatally inconsistent with the Divine Ideal World of 
Diversified but Harmonious Perfection. An atmosphere of 
jealous “‘ Equality” stifles genius, not less than good taste 
and moral beauty. Under ‘“‘ Democratic” conditions, a suc- 
cessful career is always most accessible to the least deserving : 
to the ravid semiliterate shallowpate who is least restrained 
by moral scruple or gentle feeling. The main result of fol- 
lowing up the fatuous American Ideal: that ‘“‘ Every human 
being should have his opportunity for his utmost develop- 


55 ** Wreedom to realise himself, z.e., to do as he pleases without regard 
for the consequences to anyone”: F. C. 8S. Schiller, in Hugenics and 
Politics: Hibbert Journal of Jan., 1914, p. 256. ‘* Self-realisation has 
always impressed me as a conundrum”: H. Rashdail: Good and Evil, 
II., 62. ‘*On the whole then, I conclude that the notion of Self-reali- 
sation is to be avoided in a treatise on ethical method, on account of its 
indefiniteness ”: is the judgement of Henry Sidgwick in his Methods of 
Ethics, I., 7, p. 92. The notion is also controverted, from the Scholastic- 
Aristotelian point of view, in Cronin’s Science of Ethics (1909), I., pp. 
62-63 and 433-442. And independently, in Fuller’s Problem of Evil im 
Plotinus (1912), Introduction, 3-7. T. H. Green is, I think, chiefly 
responsible for the present vogue of Self-realisation. See his Pro- 
legomena to Ethics, $$ 180-183, 274, 286, and 352. 
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ment ”’ :* is to make Legislators, Judges, and State-managers, 
out of persons fitted at the most to be newspaper-reporters 
or attorney’s clerks. ‘‘ Where merit is despised, there is 
democracy.” ” 

19. The Choice of Evils is the larger part of the Art of 
Life. We are not very often troubled to make a serious 
choice of pleasures or benefits. But every day we have to 
ask ourselves: ‘“‘ Is this game worth the candle?”’ Accord- 
ing to William James (in The Well to Believe, 205): “In 
the casuistic scale those ideals must be written highest, 
which prevail at the least cost’’. Herbert Spencer’s Relative 
Morality is the Science of the Choice of Evils in the prac- 
tice of righteous living. A simple but striking illustration is 
furnished by the common and proper practice of pulling down 
one house, to prevent a fire from spreading to many other 
houses. but no such necessity can bar the sufferer’s right 
to reparation, at the expense of those who are benefited by 
his loss; or of the whole body of his fellow-countrymen, 
through the machine called the State, in its primary and 
still principal proper function of Grand National Insurance 
Society against Wrong and Misfortune. It is never “ ex- 
pedient that one man should [sutfer much] for the people” :™ 
even in the gravest emergencies of defensive warfare. It is 
always just, that all men should suffer a little, to save one 
from sufferimg overmuch. ‘‘ Peccata . . . minora semper 
eligantur.” And ‘ Semper est licitum subire minus malum, 
ad evitandum majus”’.. But ‘‘ Necessitas extrema excusat 


64 Speech by Ambassador Page in London, 13th June, 1914. 

® Emile Faguet: The Cult of Incompetenee, ch. i., p. 31: summing up 
the teaching of Aristotle’s Politics in Book VI. (ch. 7 et al.). See also 
his pp. 142, 145, and 153. And the third chapter of J. S. Mill: On 
Liberty. 

66 «¢ Minus maluin de duobus est eligendum,”’ is the headline to Cap. I. 
of Distinction XIII. in Gratian’s Decretwm (Pars Prima). He allows a 
dispensation from Jus Naturale in that case, but in no other. In Cap. 2 
he quotes from the Moralia of Gregory the Great, XXXII., 20 (39) : 
‘‘Dum mens inter minora et maxima peccata constringitur, si omnino 
nullus sine peccato evadendi aditus patet, minora semper eligantur.” 
See Bentham’s Principles of Morals and Legislation, ch. xv., s. 2: vol. 
i, p. 83 ef Works. Also Dumont: B’s T. of L., X., p. 48. And Herbert 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, ch. 15, s. 100: ‘‘In multitudinous cases, no 
right, properly so called, can be alleged, but only a least wrong”. Com- 
pare John Morley: Study of Literature, 190: ‘ Politics are a field where 
action is one long second-best, and the choice constantly lies between 
two blunders ”’. 

‘7The old Canaanite devil-dogma, lingering among the lower Jews, 
and cunningly revived by Caiaphas against Our Lord. Yet our Christian 
Democrats talk, as if it were part of His Gospel ! 

58 Francis de Vittoria: Relectiones Theologicae, X. (De Homicidio), 14. 
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a peccato, sed non a restitutione’’. That is, and always has 
been, the authoritative teaching of the Latin Church: and, 
I believe, of the Greek: notwithstanding the disingenuous 
use made of some unguarded words of Thomas Aquinas,” by 
some modern Antinomian Anthropolaters. The highborn 
Angelic Doctor was one of the last men in the world, who 
can be suspected of wishing to undermine the Eighth Com- 
mandment. He was clumsily explaining a necessary excep- 
tion, not inventing a new formula to displace: ‘Thou shalt 
not steal’. If he did not mention Restitution in connexion 
with Extreme Necessity, he took it for granted. Atonement 
is so clear and conspicuous a Christian Duty, that he saw no 
need to state it again, out of its regular and adjacent place 
in his System (II-II, Q. 62). He was Aristotelian enough 
to despise the feminine fallacy of Kant, that the Exception 
disproves the Rule. Cessante ratione legis, cessat lex tpsa : 
means something very different from that." But the Neces- 
sary Reason of any law may be displaced in any particular 
case, by the intervention of a higher or more urgent Necessity. 
There are degrees in everything; and very notably in the 
dignity of laws and the scope of their validity. 

19 (b). There is no assumption more clearly baseless than 
the vulgar fallacy, that a rigid adherence to principle shows 
a clear intellect or a high character. It is really the outcome 

"’ Martinus Navarrus: Enehiridion sew Manuale Confessariorum : 
XVIL, 118. ‘*Peccatum non dimittitur, nisi restituatur ablatum ” : 
says the Canon Law: L. Sexti Decretal, V., T 12, Rey. Jur. 4: vol. ii., 
p. 1122 in Friedberg’s C. J. Can. These words were emphatically adopted 
by the Lutheran Aquinas, Philip Melanchthon: Hthicae Doctrinae Ele- 
menta, II. (near end): ‘* Haec firmissima et manifestissima sunt ”’. 

wT AL, S.7., ILI, Q. 66, A. 7. As Rickaby rightly notes (Aquinas 
Ethicus, I1., 58): ‘* What St. Thomas contemplates is the case of starving 
people seizing upon the primary necessaries of life to stave off instant 
death. He is eminently not thinking of a clerk, when he is hard up. 
taking his employer’s money.” If there be any such thing as ‘‘ lofty 
morality,” the praise is best deserved by the honest man who is faithful 
unto death: the man like Kipline’s Macandrew, who would ‘‘ sooner 
starve than steal”. As to Restitution and Communism, see Rickaby’s 
Moral Ph ilosophy, p- 281. Contra: A. J. Carlyle’s Mediaeval Political 
Thought in the West, EE, 142. 

" Evceptio probat (firmat) requlam, is commonly quoted without the 
original completion : 7 casibus non exceptis. See Trayner’s Latin 
Mavims (in Scots Law), n. 202. ‘‘ Panormitanus ”’ (Nicolas Tedeschius, 
Archbishop of Palermo, 1437-45), the great Canonist of the fifteenth 
century, adds a further qualification: ‘‘ Exceptio aliquorum casuum non 
firmat regulam in aliis qui alio jure non includuntur sub regula”: Jn 
Libros Decretalium, II1., Titulus, De Sepulturis, ¢. 9,s. 1, p. 137 ¢. Ter- 
tullian applies the argument of cessans ratio in his Monogamia (7), with 
especial reference to the Mosaic Levirate. 
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of a wooden head, or a stony heart, or most frequently of 
both. ‘‘ You may almost always detect the severe, hard, 
cruel man, by his dislike, even in matters of the intellect, to 
admit of exceptions,” declared the well-balanced and widely- 
experienced Sir Arthur Helps, in treating of Animals and 
their Masters (IV., p. 90). The typical Man of Principle is 
a flinty fool; an atrophied and indurated schoolboy, who has 
never learned the great mellowing lesson of life to the Practi- 
cal Reason : that Circumstances alter cases: 7 that formulas 
of Morality are not the slave-drivers, nor in maturity even 
the drill-sergeants, but only the finger-posts of our march 
from the cradle to the grave.” ‘‘ Certain ideas of uniformity,” 
said Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, XXIX., 18: * in- 
fallibly make an impression on little souls... . Does not a 
greatness of genius consist rather in distinguishing between 
those cases in which uniformity is requisite, and those in 
which there is a necessity for differences.” 


Aas 


ee 


i 


“The wisest and widest of all proverbs: Est modus in rebus being a 
good second. That was Horace’s way of saying: There are degrees in 
everything: and, ‘‘ Let your moderation be known to all men”. In 
Satire I., 3 (96-124) he riddles with fine contempt the supreme Stoic 
stultitude : afterwards a cornerstone of Augustinity : paria fere peccatu : 
one sin is as bad as another. See Pearson’s Fragments of Zeno aud 
Cleanthes, 132-133; Lactantius, Div. Inst., III., 23; and Cicero’s Pari- 
dow, ITL., 25: Omnia percata paria. It grew out of another Stoic absurd- 
ity : There are no degrees in truth. See Sextus Empeiricus : Adversis 
Logicos, L, § 422; and D. Laertius: Lives, VILL, Zeno 64. 

* Kant’s declamation, that ‘‘even to save the whole world we have no 
right to tell a falsehood”; and Fichte’s boast, ‘‘I would not break my 
word even to save humanity”; may be dismissed as frantic foolery. 
But, ‘‘ frantic fiendliness” is the only fit label for Newman’s unwar- 
ranted pronouncement : ‘‘The Catholic Church holds it better for all the 
many millions on it [the Marth] to die . . . in extremest agony, than that 
one soul should commit one single venial = Anglican Dofficulties, 
Vill, 199. Contra: See Gratian’s Decretwin (C.J. Can.), Pars ., D. 13, 
cc. Land 2: Migne, P.L., 76 (p. 659). Cap, 2 pith from the Moralia 
of Gregory the Great (XXX., 20, $39). See also Waterworth : Conner! 
of Trent, p. 274; in regard to Dispensations, under the 18th chapter 
of the Decree on Reformation at the 25th Session. Juan Medina, the 
Franciscan Theologian and Casuist of Salamanca, held that ing-§ ul Sins 
did not even necessitate Confession: Ve Penitentia (1550), Tr. L, Q. 5. 
The Jansenists discouraged such Confession ; and even their eto critic 
Perrone (1843) declared it laudable, but not compulsory: De Poenitent/a, 
$175. Leslie Stephen rose to eloquence in his generous indignation at 


Newms an: Science of Ethics, IX., § 29. And “Newman himself, at a 
mereret ate ige of his mind, admitted i in his Grammar of Assent, V L., 2, 
and X., gh: “All laws ave general; none are invariable ” : : and ‘* No religion 


is feom ‘God. which contradicts our sense of right and wrong”. For 
Kant, see his brief Essay on Benevolent Lies; and “for Fichte, his °L ife, iT. 
a7: quoted i in Paulsen’s System of Ethics, IIL, ch. 11. 
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19(c). The old traditional Fiat justitia rwat coelum™ differs 
from Mr. Justice Maule’s cynical Fiat jus ruat justitia, only 
in being stupidly instead of cleverly iniquitous. The fall- 
ing of the heavens (as a consequence) would be conclusive 
proof that justice had not been done. For you cannot, logic- 
ally or morally, separate any act from its consequences. The 
consequences indeed are the act, or all but the starting-point ; 
and from them it gets its objective character of preponderant 
good or evil. The soundest principles are at best only 
machinery. Bad practice can never be even good theory: 
as Bentham pungently proved in his Book of Fallacies (IV., 
ch. 9), § 3). ‘‘ The known consequences of an action must 
always be relevant to its morality,’ declared Leslie Stephen 
in his Science of Ethics (1X., $§ 29 and 87). ‘‘ Whether it isa 
good thing or a bad . . . must be decided by direct reference 
to its effects,” pronounced his juridical brother Fitzjames in 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 257 (2nd edn.). Patent 
practical evil is the best of all proofs, that tbe application of 
a Formula has become a Folly or a Fraud. Hard Cases do 
not make bad law. They prove Bad Law (or Bad Judges), 
and the urgency of reform or removal. Individual rightful- 
ness is the Be-all and the End-all of every judicial proceeding. 
The relief (or prevention) of hard cases is the very raison 
détre of every system of equity. ‘This in fact is the nature 
of the equitable,” ruled Aristotle (N. Ethics, V., 14): ‘it is a 
rectification of law, where a law fails through generality ”’. 
Kant, in his Metaphysic of Law (p. 50 of Hastie’s, or 152 
of Semple’s Translation) writes of a Court of Equity as a 
‘Contradiction and Absurdity”’. But Aquinas was a sound 
Anstotelian on this question; repudiating the rigidity of 
Augustine’s De Vera Religione (c. 31). ‘ Non fuit possibile 
aliquam regulam legis institui, quae in nullo casu deficeret ”’ 
he declared in S.7., II-II, Q. 210, A. 1 (R). 

19 (d). Formulas are the food of adolescence, but the poison 
of maturity. All rational rules are made to be broken on 


4 Not, as frequently supposed, a maxim of English (or any other kind 
of) Law; though Lord Mansfield used it in 1768, when reprobating the 
half-veiled threats of John Wilkes and his counsel: R. v. Wilkes, Bur- 
row'’s Reports, p. 2562. Four years later, he repeated the phrase in the 
still more famous case of the slave Somersett. I can find no previous 
legal authority of any sort ; and conclude that its origin is more probably 
Patristic (or Scholastic) than juridical. Jeremy Taylor (in his Ductor 
Dubitantium, I., ch. 2, R. 8, § 35), attributes the words: ‘‘ Fiat jus et 
pereat mundus,” to Augustine; and they are certainly consonant with 
his general tone of thought. But I cannot locate them. ‘‘ Fiat jus, 
pereat mundus” occurs in Luther’s Table Talk: Hazlitt’s edition, no. 753. 
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emergency, at the breaker’s risk of mistake and consequent 
reparation. As Donne has admirably said in his Biathanatos 
(I., D. 2, § 2, £6) : “ No law is so primary and simple, but it 
foreimagines a reason on which it was founded ; and scarce 
any reason is so constant, but that circumstances alter it. In 
which case a man is Emperor of himself.” —‘‘ Circwmstances 
alter cases, is indeed the Emperor of all Proverbs.” And no 
more thrilling illustration of this Grand Axiom of Justice 
can be found in any literature, than the magnificent lyrical 
tragedy, which Sir Alfred Lyall has disguised (from his 
casual reader) under the tame title of “‘ Retrospection 1857- 
1882”. It might well have been paired with another of his 
three greatest poems, as Virtue in Eztremis. The grey- 
haired Panjab Commissivner, who tells the stirring story of 
his youth on the sod of the Psychologic moment, did the 
Right Thing, the Only Right Thing, on the spur of that 
divine necessity which knows no human law. Motive is 
immaterial, when intention is just. He rescued two worthy 
lives from untimely death (or worse) in the only possible 
way; by anticipating for a few minutes the inevitable death 
of a worthless suicidal maniac. Yet there are petrified prigs, 


7 Alexander of Hales has defined Moral Circumstance (in his U.T7. 
Summa, II., Q. 96, M.5): ‘* Circumstantia dicitur proprietas personae vel 
actus pertinens ad diminutionem, vel ad aggravationem peccati. ... 
Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando.” In M. 5, 
A. 1 (R), he finds: ‘‘Malum ex intentione continebitur sub malo ex 
circumstantia”: as the wider genus. ‘‘Respondeo; inter omnes con- 
stare, actum esse bonum vel malum ex circumstantia” : wrots the Casuist 
Juan Azor: Institwtiones Morales (1600), IL., ¢. 3, p. 150. And his 
cautious contemporary Valentia allowed that the object of an action: 
‘*includit etiam circumstantias’”’: Commentaria Theologica (1600), Tom. 
IL., D. 2, Q. 14, § 2, p. 244. This principle was generally followed by the 
later Casuists ; and Paley was not less emphatic than the Jesuits whom 
Pascal abhorred: ‘‘ There are no maxim:;,”’ he aftirmed, ‘‘ which do not 
bend to Circumstances” : Moral Philosophy (1785), I., 5. Even the High 
Anglican, Jeremy Taylor, had admitted the duty of considering: ‘‘ Acci- 
dents, Circumstances, and Collateral Inducements”: in his uctor Dubi- 
tantium (1660), I., ch. 4, Rule 6. At the outset (I., ch. 1, R. 1) he had 
defined Conscience, as: “The Mind of Man, governed by a Rule, and 
measured by the Proportion of Good and Evil, in order to Practice”. 
This is quite consonant with Austin’s Utility, and with the Ethical 
Pragmatism of the T'wentieth Century, as expounded in Dewey’s Outlines 
of a Critical Theory of Ethics, p. 201 (Part IIL, ch. 1, § 63): ‘* Conscience 
[or the Consciousness of Obligation] means the consideration of each case 
in itself, measuring it not by any outside Code, but in the existing moral 
situation’. Compare the bold words of William James, in The Will to 
Believe, pp. 206-209 : “The Highest Ethical Life . . . consists at all times 
in the breaking of Rules, which have grown too narrow for the actual 
case ”’, 
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on the King’s Bench as well as the Bench of Bishops, who 
would brand him like Uriah’s King, as a Murderer with 
Adultery in his heart! And the superficial conventional 
critic would not venture to pronounce them wrong. But 
Lawless Love was not his intention, nor even his conscious 
Motive. If it had been, we could not praise him. He killed 
to save: his own life as well as hers. He could not desert 
her; and he must otherwise have died fighting hopelessly, 
by the side of her maniac master. In pure chivalry he 
might, and probably would, have done what he did: for any 
woman. 

20. Choose the lesser evil;*® or more fully expressed : 
“You may, and generally ought to do a smaller certain evil, 
for the prevention of a probable and imminent greater evil.” 
That indeed is the footrule of all practical morality, and 
must be distinguished with the keenest vigilance from the 
unctuous trickster’s: ‘‘ Doing evil that good may come”’:” 
with which it is so often, and so easily confounded. Count 
Paul von Hoensbroech, as he betrays to the competent critic 
in chapter 24 of his Fourteen Years a Jesuit, failed to 
grasp this distinction, and therefore failed in his suit against 
Chaplain Dasbach,* at Cologne in 1905. Though in particu- 
lar cases, the Jesuits (like their enemies) have done evil that 
good might come, they have never set out any principle of so 
doing. He might indeed have made out a better case against 
the Latin Church as a whole, on the ground of certain words 
used by the Council of Trent: ‘‘ The most sacred canons are 


76 « All rational conduct is, in the final resort, preference of a greater 
pleasure to a less, or of a less pain to a greater.” Bain, Emotions and 
Will (1875), ch. i., p. 25. ‘* Even Judaism and Christianity, like Greek 
Philosophy, were simply inspired by the pursuit of happiness”: affirms 
George Santayana: Hgotism in German Philosophy (1916), p. 151. Com- 
pare Aristotle: N. Ethics, II., 9. Jeremy Taylor: Ductor Dubitantium, 
I., ch. 5, R. 8: Works, XII. p. 157. Spinoza: Ethica, 1V., Prop. 20 
(Note): and T'ructatus Th. Pol., XVI, p. 274,in Eng. Tr. Also W. Mac- 
donald, Moral Science, p. 4. Mr. Bradiey’s best epigram is relevant: 
‘*The world is the best of all possible worlds, and everything in it is a 
necessary evil”: Preface (XIV.) to Appearance and Reality (2nd edn.). 
Origen admitted that there are necessary evils. which can be understood, 
neither as results of sin, nor means of training: Contra Celsum, VI., 
53 and 55. 

7 Epistle to the Romans iii. 8. The grand exploiter of the fiend- 
fallacy which Paul repelled, is not the Proverbial Jesuit, but the Actual 
Vivisector ; who pretends that he inflicts atrocious agony, for the in- 
effably paltry purpose of possibly prolonging the mere existence of a 
mere human being. 

* See also his separate collection of Extracts of Casuistry: Der Zweck 
heiligt die Mittel. 
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to be exactly observed by all; and, so far as this is possible, 
without distinction. But if any urgent and just reason, and 
at times a greater good,” shall require that some be dispensed 
with, this shall be granted”’: Session XXV., chapter 18 of 
the Decree on Reformation. But even this after all seems 
to be nothing but common sense rather clumsily expressed. 
The rigid rule is the rankest wrong. No statement of law 
can approach perfection, so nearly as to exclude the need of 
Dispensation.*® The righteousness of every legal phrase is 
a matter of probability and approximation. Occasional par- 
tiality is a far smaller evil than the constant blind cruelty of 
inflexibility. The rigour of Rhadamanthus, and the immo- 
bility of the Medo-Persian Laws, were characteristic of pre- 
scientific adolescent intellects; just beginning to play with 
principles, and making “‘little tin gods”’ of their playthings. 
The rawest cornet on a drumhead court-martial, or the most 
corrupt Kadi who ever took bribes with both hands under a 
palm-tree, was more frequently just than an Eldon or a Wens- 
leydale ; *' and never caused a hundredth part of the misery 
daily inflicted by their cast-iron indifference to obvious right 
and wrong: not to mention their Cost-fabricating collusion 
with their own Trade-union. 

20 (b). The true Jesuits, in the old objurgatory sense, are the 
Vivisector, the Forensic Monopolist, and the Neo-Catholic 
(or Modern Puritan) Mobflunkey : the Jesuit of the Gutter: 
the enemy of the Kighth and Tenth Commandments: the 
Cultivator of Envy: the Sanctifier of Spite: the Justifier of 
Collective Theft: the Advocatus Diaboli (in a new sense), 
always ready with some pious plea, for any force or fraud that 
may happen to suit his retainer’s mundane political agent. 
But the impious forgers; who so cunningly exalt themselves 
by making a little furtive deity out of every hominal biped ; 
would often hesitate, (however much they might desire), to 
put the brand of ‘Jesuitry”’ on aan words of Thomas 


7 Waterworth: Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent (Eng.), 
p- 274. Compare Rickaby’s Aquinas Ethicus, I., 299 (S.7., I-II, Q. 97, 
A. 4): ‘because it would hinder some greater good” : (quia vel per hoc 
impediretur aliquid melius). And the ‘‘Spes magna in posterum” of 
Grotius: De Jure Belli et Pacis, IL., cap. 20, § 26: which, however, re- 
fers only to Dispensation from Punishment. See also Harnack: History 
of Dogma, IL. pp. 343-344. 

89 Summum jus summa injuria : Cicero, D.O., I., 10. Compare Ter- 
ance: ‘*Summum jus saepe summa malitia” : Syrus to Chremes, in The 
Self-Tormentor, V., 4. Jeremy Taylor in his Ductor Dubitantium (L, 
ch. 5, Rule 8), approves of Dispensations, and the prevention of a greater 
sin by a smaller: Works, XIL., pp. 161 and 157. 

8 The Kadi after all usually refunded to the loser. 
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Aguinas:™ “To kill a man who is a sinner may be good, as 
to kill a beast: for, worse is an evil man than a beast, as 
The Philosopher says”. Some Men of Light would now 
add, that it is not less good to kill a bad man, than bad to 
kill a good man. The presumptive criminality of killing 
another must, on the whole, vary inversely with the evil con- 
duct and dangerous disposition of the person killed. But we 
may have also to consider matters of world-utility and bio- 
logic gradation, as well as family-injury, quite apart from any 
subjective moral character: as in the case of a mad dog, or 
of a homicidal maniac running amuck. Nobody can really 
murder a torturer, a mutilator, a ravisher, a robber, a home- 
burner, an obscene slanderer, a confiscator or embezzler of 
fumily-income, or an inoculator of loathsome or painful dis- 
ease. For, they are all worse than a typical murderer, be- 
cause more fruitful of wrongful pain. To kill one therefore 
inust leave a balance of justice on the side of the executioner. 
To shoot them at sight in the act, the pursuit, or the attempt, 
is no sin, but a service well pleasing to God. Death is the 
cheapest, kindest, most effective cure of crime. In common 
lite nobody deserves better of the republic, than the house- 
holder who blows out the brains of a housebreaker. Rogues 
are rubbish, and vagabonds vermin. Robbers have no right 
to life or hmb; and nothing matters much that happens to a 
riotous ruffian. For Righteousness is a matter of Recipro- 
city ;* and whosoever breaks the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, or 
Tenth Commandment, forfeits thereby the protection of the 
Sixth: till he has made full reparation and suffered appropri- 
ate punishment. 

21. We abhor acts of dishonesty, impurity, and irrever- 
ence, even when they are not visibly productive of cruelty to 
any creature directly concerned ; because we have clear and 
direct divine commands. Nevertheless we may without im- 
piety surmise, that these commands are not what men call 
‘arbitrary,’ but have some reason which we are capable of 
understanding ; though in some particular case it may not 
come within the range of our perception, And an obviously 


*§.7., ILI, Q 64, A.2, §3. T.A.is referring to Aristotle’s Politics, 
I. 2. Compare Plato: Laws, VII., 808: ‘‘ A boy without discipline is 
the worst of wild beasts”. Jeremy Taylor is quite Aquinian in regard to 
exterminating criminals: Ductor Dubitantiwm, IIL, ch. 2, R. 1, § 10. 

*s ““ Tsze-Kung put to him the question: Is there one word upon which 
the whole life may proceed? The Master (Confutsius) replied: Is not 
Reciprocity such a word?” Confucian Analects, XV., 23. See also 
Analects, V., 11; and Doctrine of the Mean, XIII., 3: for Chinese forms 
of the ‘‘Golden Rule”. Both are given in Legge’s Confucius. 
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likely reason is, that not merely do the forbidden acts, ulti- 
mately or indirectly, cause some sort of wrongful pain to 
some of God’s creatures on earth, but also directly cause 
mental anguish in higher spheres to the higher beings of the 
universe; and not only to angels and archangels, and the 
spirits of the Just made perfect, but even to the Most Hich 
God, whose sense of harmony and perfection may thus be 
wounded. We may, in all reverence, make such use of our 
intellects; as to believe that one reason for obeying com- 
mands, which we do not quite comprehend ; is the moral cer- 
tainty, that God can not only see, but feel painful conse- 
quences, which are beyond the limits of our mundane obser- 
vation and induction. To us, as to Grotius, Ockham, and 
Duns Scotus,* everything must be Right or Wrong, so far as 
we know it to be in accord or discord with the Will of God. 
But nothing is more impious, than to imagine God as 
giving orders in despotic caprice: except the Anselmian 
“‘ Hyper-Calvinist””’ presentation of Him, as a compound of 
vindictive fiend, self-cheating fool, and Rhadamanthine for- 
ensic juggler. The man who robs Peter to pay Paul is a 
very scrubby sinner;* who only adds hypocrisy to dis- 
honesty. But the fancied “God,” who could roast Peter 
everlastingly for the fault of a prehistoric Paul, is beyond 
all comparison with the merely contemptible. Vicarious 
virtue may be the meanest sort of sin; but vicarious ven- 
geance is certainly the vilest iniquity: and the stupidest.~ 


84 Duns Scotus: Opus Owoniense, I, D. 2, Q.1; and more especially IV., 
D. 46, Q. 1 (8rd Scholium) : vol. ix. of Op. Om., 251-253 (Wadding). Grotius : 
De Jure Belli et Pacis, 1., 1, § 6. Ockham: Centiloguiwm, conclusio 5: 
and Comm, in Sentt., Dist. 48. Suarez is a qualitied adherent of Scotus: 
“Dei Voluntas non est tota ratio bonitatis aut malitiae”: De Legibus, 
IL., 6, § 11. Also, ‘* Deus haberet Legem sibi Naturalem, respectu suae 
voluntatis”’: II., 6, § 6. But Paley is uncompromising: ‘‘ We assign as 
the only ground of the subject’s obligation, the Will of God, as collected 
from expediency”: Mor, Phil., VI., 3. Compare John Austin: Utility 
is ‘‘the Index to the Will of God”: Province of Jurisprudence, Lecture 
Spat. 

85 ** Non est aliquid rapiendum divitibus, ut detur egenis”’: sic sonat 
Gratianus : Decretum, Causa XIV., Q. 5, cap. 3: p. 739 of Friedberg’s 
C. J. Can. He adds, quoting obscurely from Augustinus in Homelia + 
“‘Forte aliquis cogitat et dicit: multi sunt Christiani, divites, avari, 
cupidi; non habeo peccatum, si illis abstulero, et pauperibus dedero. 
Unde enim illi nil boni agunt, mercedem habere potero. Sed hujusmodi 
cogitatio ei Diaboli calliditate suggeritur. Nam si totum tribuat quod 
abstulerit, potius peccatum addit quam minuat.” Friedberg’s reference to 
Sermon 287 is not, however, verifiable, by means of the Benedictine 
Index or L’Enfant’s Augustinian Concordance. 

86 «* Vicarious punishment is pure injustice, and vicarious guilt pure non- 
sense”: Gwatkin’s Knowledge of God, I., 217. ‘‘ The idea of substituted 
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22. Modern Philosophers, and Men of Science, have never 
yet properly acknowledged their debt to the early Franciscan 
and Dominican Scholars, who did so much for liberty and 
lucidity of thought, by making Aristotle an informal Doctor 
of the Church.’ And let us give thanks to God for Great 
Count Albert, and John Duns Scotus; who in the fiendliest 
age of Rack, Stake, and Dungeon, were not afraid to strike 
at the root of Anselm's poison-tree of anthropolatry! The 
Word, they said, would have been made Flesh, even though 
Adam had never sinned. ‘Si nec fuisset Angelus lapsus, 
nec homo, adhuc fuisset Christus sic praedestinatus: imo et 
si non fuissent creandi alii quam solus Christus.” * The In- 
carnation was a predestined incident of the Father’s eternal 
purpose for the Universe. ‘‘God so loved the world” (Kos- 
mos): wrote St. John (iil. 16): not merely Anselm’s arrogant 
monopolising anthropine biped. The Christ came among 
men, We may now believe, not merely to baffle Satan’s 


vicarious punishment would never for a moment be defended by a modern 
Christian, except with a view to bolster up an obsolete theological tradi- 
tion”: Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Evil, I., 312. According to Har- 
nack: ‘The Father who shows most clearly the vicarious idea of the 
passion and death of the God-Man”’: is the maievolent Cyril of Alex- 
andria, the torturing murderer of Hypat a; nephew and successor of the 
equally odious Patriarch Theophilus, who procured the posthumous con- 
demnation of Origen. 

‘’ Francis Bacon complained that his detested Scholastict Philosophi : 
‘*Hoe insuper usi sunt, ut contentiosam et tumultuariam Aristotelis 
Philusophiam corpori religionis inseruerint”. Cogitata et Visa (1607), 
$7, p. 596, in vol. iii. of Works (Spedding). The achievement of Albert 
had been attempted, with learning and wisdom, but with little immediate 
effect, by the Alexandrian John Philoponos (+ circa 570). John’s exposi- 
tion of Aristotle had indeed far less influence on the development of 
Christian Theology, than the Platonic criticism and speculation of the 
Athenian Pagan Proclus (} 485). The ideas of Proclus were quickly 
taken over by the Pseudo-Dionysius ; whose works, after being translated 
by John Scotus Erigena (+ 880), became Latin Christian Classics under the 
powerful advocacy of Hugo of St. Victor (+1141). Voltaire had some 
reason for saying: ‘‘Chretiens (sont) Platoniciens”: in his Diew et les 
Homines (ch. 38, Trinité). Christianity (Catholic or Calvinist), as he saw 
it in France, seemed synonymous with Augustinity. Dean Inge has 
recently declared: ‘‘ Our creeds are the formulas of victorious Platon- 
ism”: Personal Idealism (1907), ch. iii., p. 67. The early ‘‘ Adoptians”’ 
were, he says, Aristotelians. So says Harnack likewise: Hist. Dogma, 
vol. iii., p. 25. And the theology of the Greek Church retained some 
** Aristotelian elements,” through its most authoritative Doctor, John of 
Damascus : H.D., iii., 244 and 283. 

** Duns Scotus (+ 1308): Reportata Parisiensia, Book III., Dist. 7, Q. 4 
(2nd Scholium): Wadding’s edition of Op. Om., Tom. XI. (part 2), p. 457 : 
‘**Utrum Christus sit Praedestinatus esse Filius Dei”. Also his Opus 
Oxconiense, III., D. 7, Q. 3 (on Predestination): III., D. 20, Q. 1 (on 
Anselm): and IV., D. 1, Q. 3 (on Adam). 

23 
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meddling with their allegiance but to remove the curse of 
Cruelty from all God’s children. If it be true that He died to 
save men and women; it is not less true that He died to save 
rats and cats, and dogs and frogs, and mice and monkeys, 
and all the other victims of the “‘ Sporting ”’ Savage or the Vivi- 
secting Hellhound. The Universal aiu Most Subtle Doctors 
have gone far to break up our narrow anthropocentric con- 
ception of the Divine Fatherhood. Origen, long before them, 
was fain to extend the benefit of the Lord’s Death to angels 
in danger of falling, and devils who might be rescued. Let 
it be our task, to stretch that blessing in another outspread ; 
to the cattle and horses who suffer from our military and 
commercial callousness; and to the rabbits and guinea-pigs 
who are chosen for “scientific” torture, because they have 
so little power of biting and screaming. 

22 (b). Albertus Magnus (+ 1280), though less decided than 
Scotus in expression, clearly refuses to accept the dogma of 
Anselm as conclusive. ‘Solutio incerta est. Sed quantum 
possum opinari, credo quod Filius Dei factus fuisset homo, 
etiamsi nunquam fuisset peccatum. . . . Credo hoc quod 
dixi, magis concordare pietate fidei’’: In Sententias, IIL, 
D. 20, A. 4. He denounces the Ambrosian Paschal tradition 
of chanting ‘“ Felix culpa,” because: ‘‘ Peccatum non co- 
operatur in bonum, nisi per accidens’”’. Alexander of Hales 
(+ 1245), though coupled with Scotus by Suarez (D. 5, S. 5, s. 6), 
was not so bold as Albert. In his Univ. Theol. Swnma, IIL., 
Q. 2, M.13; after fully setting out, with apparent sympathy, 
the notion of Dionysius “The Areopagite”? (De Divinis 
Nominibus, 4); that God became Incarnate, because He 
desired to diffuse His beatitude over every rational creature, 
he feebly concludes: ‘‘ Ad oppositum est autoritas Ecclesiae 
in praefatione Cerei” (Benedicti). Bonaventura (+1274) 
halts between the two opinions as to the Incarnationis ratio 
praecipua : “ quod uterque modus catholicus”’: In Sententias, 
IIL, D.1, A. 2, Q. 2 (Conclusio). Thomas Aquinas (+1274): 


89 Origen: De Principiis, I., cap. 6, S§ 2, 3, 4; and cap. 8, S$ 3, 4. 
Farrar’s Mercy and Judgement, XI., 337. For Patristic foregleams of 
the Scotist pronouncement, see Harnack’s History of Dogma, Part IL., 
Book IL. ch. 6 (vol. iii., 302-303, in English). And compare Tixeront’s 
(R.C.) History of Dogma, vol. ii., pp. 148-154, and 378-381 (in English). 
Probably the clearest anticipation of Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo is in 
Augustine’s Sermo, 174 (§ 2): ‘Si homo non peccasset, Filius Hominis 
non venisset”’. Denys Petau (Petavius), the most learned of all Jesuits, 
has collected many Patristic and Scholastic opinions, relevant to Anselm's : 
‘‘mirifica sententia de absoluta necessitate Incarnationis”: and the 
contrary contention of Scotus; in his Dogmata Theologica, Tom. IV., Ve 
Incarnatione, II., cap. 13, §§ 6-8, and cap. 17, S§ 7-12. 
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S.T., IIL., Q.1, A.3: pronounces gently in favour of Anselm : 
clinching his third reason with the “ Felix culpa” of the 
Praeconium Paschale (Benedictio cerei Paschalis). In his 
second he argues that the union of God with Creature is 
quite beyond | the scope of Nature’s i eee 
(+1617) is frankly Scotist: De Incarnatione, D. 5, 8. 5, s. 8: 
“Etiam si homo, suae libertati relictus et Preis dicto 
modo, non esset peccaturus, nihilominus propositum Dei de 
incarnatione facienda consistere posset, et habere suum eftec- 
tum: et hoc modo vera est sententia attirmans, etiam si homo 
non peccasset, Deum fore incarnandum ”’ 

22 (c). In our own times, the Roman Professor Pohle of 
Breslau inclines in the same direction. ‘ The Scotist theory 
recommends itself by its sublimity’’: he says in his Soteri- 
ology, p. 34, as translated by Preuss. But he ascribes the 
origin of it to Abbot Rupert of Deutz (+1135) : a credit which 
his references do not justify. Rupert is not noticed by Hales, 
Albert, Thomas, Bonaventura, or Scotus, in this connexion. 
In one place: De Gloria Filii, 13 (Migne, P.L., 168, p. 1628) ; 
he does indeed mention the theory for discussion. But he 
rambles away to attack a fantastic speculation about the need 
of the Fali, for filling up the ranks of the Angels after deple- 
tion by Satan’s revolt; because otherwise, it was argued, 
there would have been no multiplication of men for Election 
to the heavenly host. ‘This had already been reprobated by 
Augustine, in the C.D., XIV., 23 and 24: where he expounded 
his own fantasy of Paradeisiac reproduction. In another 
place: De Sancto Spiritu, IL., 6 (P.L., 167, p. 1610): Rupert 
distinctly says: ‘“‘ Nam nisi fuissemus peccatores, causa, cur tu 
assumi in Deum deberes, nulla fuisset.” The Anselmian 
Petavius gives both passages (and others) in his De Incarna- 
tione, IL., 17, § 12: eriticising Rupert as inconsistent. If 
£zotus had any forerunner in the 12th Century, he was not 
Rupert, but Abelard: the first and greatest of Scholastic 
Philosophers. Abelard’s Theologia Christiana, before his 
condemnation by the Pope in 1141, contained the following 
judgement; which has been preserved by his adversary 
Bernard: P.Z., 182, p. 1063. “Sed, ut nobis videtur, nec 
Diabolus unquam jus aliquid in homine habuit, nisi forte 
Deo permittente, ut carcerarius: nec Filiws Det, ut hominem 
liberaret, carnem assumpsit”’: T'ractatus de Erroribus P.A., 
cap. V.,$ 11; (Error IV.). This question however was not 
among the 158 debated in Abelard’s earlier Sie et Non (A.D. 
1115); although No. 69 is headed: Quod Filius Dei prae- 
destinatus sit, et contra. Canon Bigg, in his Bampton 
Lectures on The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Lecture 
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VIII., 340), summed up the case by saying: “ As regards the 
doctrine of Redemption he [Augustine] still occupies the 
ground of earlier theology. It was reserved for Anselm, 
centuries afterwards, to array the Justice against the Good- 
ness of God, and thus to complete the resemblance of Chris- 
tianity to its ancient deadly foe.” * 


°° The foe was Gnosticism. The ‘‘ earlier theology ” was the doctrine of 
Ransom from Satan : of which Kernard of Clairvaulx was the last uncompro- 
mising exponent. Peter Lombard (SS, III., 19) followed him dubiously, 
under the disturbing influence of Abelard. Ina note on the same page, 
340, Canon Bigg remarks: ‘‘ According to Anselm, then, Christ redeems 
mankind from God”: instead of from a Demiourgos. No Gnostic ever 
sank to so low a depth of heresy. The germ of Anselmity may however be 
found in Augustinity, as pointed out in note 89. For Abelard’s theory of 
the Atonement; which was neither that of Anselm, nor that of Bernard 
and Origen ; consult Dean Rashdall’s Doctrine and Development, ch. VIIL., 
128-145. Refer also to Cousin’s edition of Abelard’s Opera, IL., 207: 
Comm. in Ep. ad Rom. (ch. iii., v. 21 ff.), Book IL., Q. 1, Solutio; for the 
extant portion of the sentences quoted by Bernard, in support of his 
Fourth Error of Peter Abelard. Bernard’s full text is appen led on p. 
767. The corresponding references to Migne are P.L., 178 (836) and 182 
(1050). Anselm and Bernard might contend for the title of Last of the 
Fathers. But neither can be called First of the Schoolmen: as some 
have called the former. For, both were rabid enemies of Reason ; and 
the essence of ‘‘ Scholasticism”’ was the application of Reason to Theology. 


(To be continued.) 











V.—DISCUSSION. 


THE MYTH OF OCCAM’S RAZOR. 


1. From the middle of the Nineteenth Century, nearly every 
modern book on Logic has contained the words: Hntia non sunt 
multiplicanda, preter necessitatem : quoted as if they were the 
words of William of Ockham. But nobody gives a_ particular 
reference to any work of the Singular and Invincible Doctor : 
sometimes also, as on the title-page of his De Sacramento Altaris 
(1513), described as the Venerabilis Inceptor (of “ Terminism”’ ?), 
We turn in vain even to Sir William Hamilton, facile princeps 
(among English writers) in philosophical learning ; or to his nearest 
rival, his disciple Dean Mansel. And my own fruitless inquisition 
for the formula, in those works of Ockham which have been printed, 
has led me to disbelieve that he ever used it to express his Critique 
of Entities. 

2. This disbelief is further justified by what I find, and cannot 
find, in laborious recent histories of Medizval philosophy. Haureau 
(in his Philosophie Scholastique, vol. ii., chap. xxviii., pp. 438, 442, 
446); Erdmann (in his History of Philosophy, vol. i., § 216); 
and De Wulf (in his Medieval Philosophy, § 368); all concur in 
giving another set of words, as those usually employed by Ockham : 
“ Pluralitas non est ponenda (or Non est ponenda pluralitas) sine 
necessitate’. They do not even mention the common form of the 
Novaculum Nominalium. Nor does Prantl, in his large collection 
of citations (Geschichte der Logik, iii., pp. 327-420); though one of 
them (Note 758) contains: ‘“‘ Nunquam ponenda est pluralitas sine 
necessitate”. Nor does Stockl, in his very full Geschichte der 
Philos phie des Mittelalters, $$ 259-266, pp. 986-1021 in the second 
volume. He selects: “ Frustra fit per plura, quod potest fieri per 
pauciora’”’: as distinctive of Ockham in this connexion. So did 
the earlier historian Tennemann: Geschichte der Philosophie, p. 
851 in band viii. (1810). In England this phrase even became + 
legal maxim: as we may see in Wingate’s Maxims of Reason (1658), 
no. 177. And it was judicially applied by Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere! in 1610 and 1612. But it seems likely, that Ockham’s most 
famous phrase in his own day was the: “ Sufficiunt singularia, et 
ita tales res universales omnino frustra ponuntur”: from which 


Coke’s Reports: I., 8, 167 (Earl of Cumberland’s case) : and L., 9, 95 
(Sir G. Reynel’s case). See also Coke’s Jnstitutes, Part I. (on Littleton) 
for the application of this maxim to feudal tenure. 
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he probably became known as the Singular Doctor. It must not, 
however, be supposed that Albertus Magnus was called the Uni- 
versal Doctor, for a similar though opposite reason. He, like 
Aristotle and Francis Bacon, “took all knowledge to be his pro- 
vince ” 

3. Ueberweg indeed, whose History of Philosophy was first 
published in 1863 (ten years after the revised edition of Hamilton’s 
Discussions in 1853), said in § 16 of his second volume (§ 104 of 
the English translation by Morris and Porter) : ‘ William of Occam 
founds his rejection of Realism on the principle; Kntia non sunt 
multiplicanda preter necessitatem. He combats the realising and 
hypostatising of abstractions (Sufficiunt Singularia, etc.) : p. 462 
in the first volume of the English translation by Morris (1872), and 
§ 36 on page 307 of theil ii., in the new German edition of 1898. 
No reference is given; and Ueberweg cannot always be trusted, 
even when he does give a reference. On the previous page (461) 
of § 104, he refers to the Scotist Petrus Aureolus (+ 1822, Arch- 
bishop of Aix): Jn SS., ii., D. 12, Q. 1, for an assertion that: “ He 
(P. A.) enounced the principle subsequently known as the Law of 
Parcimony: Non est Philosophicum, pluralitatem rerum ponere 
sine causa ; frustra enim fit per plura, quod fier potest per pau- 
ciora”’. But there are no such clauses in the locus indicated ; and 
the Index gives no clue to their presence anywhere else. It is 
indeed possible that he has written them somewhere ; because the 
words had previously been used by his master Duns Scotus: a 
fact, with which Ueberweg does not seem to have been acquainted. 
Aureolus actually says (Jn SS.,i., D. 3, on p. 164 of vol. i.), referring 
to Aristotle’s Physica (i.): “In principiis debet tanta paucitas, 
quanta sufficit ad salvandum ea, que sunt in natura necessaria”’. 

4. My Note of April, 1915, asking for references to Ockham from 
readers of Minp, had the same fate as Prof. W. R. Sorley’s inquiry 
in July, 1904 (p. 456), for the source of T. H. Green’s fictitious 
quotation from Kant! (so long beloved of Oxford examiners) : 
‘‘Macht zwar der Verstand die Natur, aber er schafft sie nicht”. 
There was no response; and, I venture to think, for the same 
reason. The earliest use of the popular phrase, which I had then 
lighted upon, occurs in an Inaugural Dissertation by Leibnitz 
in 1670: De Stylo Philosophico Marii Nizolii, § 28 (De Secta 
Nominalium). He does not, however, profess to quote, but says 
in oratio obliqua: ‘‘Generalis autem Regula est, qua Nominales 
passim utuntur, Entia non esse multiplicanda preter necessitatem ”. 
The words do not appear in the only philosophical work of Mario 
Nizzoli: De veris principiis et vera ratione philosophandi: pub- 
lished at Parma in 1553. Another edition was published at Frank- 
furt in 1674, under the new title Anti-barbarus Philosophicus ; 


'“The Understanding makes Nature, but does not create” (the 
material out of which it is made). See T. H. Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethies, § 11, first published in Minp of January, 1882, p. 9. It occurs 
also in his Lectures on Kant : Works, vol. ii., p. 86 (§ 74). 
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with the Dissertation by Leibnitz prefixed as an Introduction. In 
Hurter’s Nomenclator (iii., 8), Nizolius is described as: ‘‘ Philoso- 
phi scholastice acer adversarius, Occami Nominalismi assecla”’. 
But he is better known through the many editions of his Ciceronian 
Concordance (Thesaurus Ciceronis). 

5. I have since found in Clauberg’s Elementa Philosophie seu 
Ontosophia (Groningen, 1647), part ii., § 169, p. 74: “ Entia non 
sunt temere (sine necessitate) multiplicanda”’. And again on page 
174 (part iii., § 121): in both cases without quotation-marks, or 
any reference to Nominalism, to Ockham, or to any source what- 
ever. Possibly he regarded the phrase as a proverb, needing no 
sponsor. But I cannot find any such proverb in those vast collec- 
tions of medizval and earlier phrases: the Adagia of Erasmus, 
and the Polyanthes of Mirabellius. The common formula is 
exactly given in Clauberg’s Logica Vetus et Nova (1654), page 320, 
under Definition ; but not as a quotation, nor with any reference. 

6. De Wulf in § 335 accuses Duns Scotus of: “ creating ficti- 
tious, misleading, and superfluous beaconlights,—in defiance of a 
precept which he himself pretended to approve of: entia non sunt 
multiplicanda preter necessitatem”. But he gives no reference, 
and I cannot find the formula anywhere in the text of the Subtle 
Doctor's writings. It appears substantially indeed in Wadding’s 
edition (1639), tom. vii., p. 723 (27): but only in a new T’ranciscan 
Commentary on the Opus Oxon., iii., D. 34, Q. 1, Scholium 4. Wad- 
ding’s chief collaborator, John Ponce of Cork, there mentions: 
“illud axioma vulgare, quo tam frequenter utuntur Scholastici ; 
non sunt multiplicanda entia sine necessitate’. He does not, 
however, name any of these Scholastict ; and I can merely affirm 
(with almost mathematical certainty) that they do not include 
Ockham, Scotus, or Aquinas; and that the axiom does not occur 
in the two most popular textbooks of the Middle Ages, the Sen- 
tences of Peter Lombard (Bishop of Paris, + 1164), and the Sum- 
mile Logicales of Petrus Hispanus (t+ 1277, as Pope John XXI.), 
I may add, with sufficient moral certainty, Abelard, Hales, Albert, 
Bonaventura, and Durand. Ockham’s disciples, Gabriel Biel of 
Tiibingen (+ 1495), and John Major of Haddington and St. Andrews 
(+ 1540), each of whom has been called, ‘‘ The Last of the School- 
men,’ are satisfied with their Master’s Pluralitas or Frustra fit! 
Reference may be made for the German, to his In Sententias, iii., 
D.3,Q.2, N.4 (Conclusio 1), or (for applications) toi., D, 26, Q.1,A.1 
(Conclusio 3). And for the Scot, to his Logica (1516), Tractatus 
Primus Summularum, folio 28, col. 4. 

7. On the other hand, De Wulf might have said with perfect 
accuracy, that Scotus, no less than Ockham, accepts and syste- 
matically applies the Law of Parcimony; whose origin he ascribes 
to Aristotle’s Physica and De Anima, especially the first Book of 


‘Further, we may note, that there is no mention of the common for- 
mula (or any other) in the Philosophia Nominalium Vindicata of Jean 
Salabert, published at Paris so late as 1651. 
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the former (cc. 5 and 7). Two (if not more) equivalent phrases are 
common to Ockham and Scotus: Pluralitas, etc., and Frustra fit, 
etc. 

(a) “ Nunquam est ponenda pluralitas sine necessitate,” meno 
in the Scotian Commentary Jn Metaph ysica (Aristotelis) : i., Q. 4, 
Scholium 3, p. 532 (10) of Wadding’ s tom, iv. 

(db) “ Pluralitas non est ponenda, nisi ubi est necessitas ” : Opus 
Oxon., i., D. 3, Q. 6, Scholium 5, p. 525 (12) of tom. v 

(c) “Ista opinio ponit pluralitatem sine necessitate, quod est 
contra doctrinam Philosophorum ”: Opus Oxon., iv., D. 1, QQ. 4 
and 5, Scholium 3, p. 84 (7) of tom. vii. 

(d) And in the next Scholium (4) he declares: “ Sicut sequenti 
rationem naturalem, non sunt ponenda plura, nisi que ratio 
naturalis concludit, ita sequenti fidem non sunt ponenda plura 
quam veritas fidei requirat’’: p. 90 (9) of tom. viii. 

(e) A peculiar variant occurs on page 737 (4) of tom. iv.: Jn 
Metaphysica, viii., Q. 1, Scholium 2: ‘ Positio plurium semper 
debet dicere necessitatem manifestam ”’ 

(f/) “Frustra fit per plura, quod potest fieri per pauciora:”’ is 
found on page 30 (3) of tom. ii.: Im Physica (Aristotelis), i., Q. 8. 

(g) This is expanded into: ‘‘Generale enim principium est, 
quod si aliquid potest aeque bene fieri per pauciora, sicut per 
plura, nullo modo talis pluralitas debet poni’’: De Rerum Prin- 
cipio, Q. 1, art. 2, Scholium on page 92 (9) of tom. iii. 

(i) Another peculiar Scotian variant is given in the [eportata 
Parisiensia, ii., D. 15, Q. 1, Scholium 5, on page 348 of tom. xi.: 
“ Paucitas est ponenda, ubi pluralitas non est necessaria ”’ 

8. The Metaphysical (or Methodological) Law of Parcimony 
(or Logical Frugality), inlicated but not very distinctly expressed 
by Aristotle, was fully and finally established, not by Ockham 
(t+ 1347), but by his teacher Duns Scotus (+ 1308) : the greatest mind 
of the later Middle Ages, so unhappily cut off when he was only 
beginning to pass from the critical to the constructive stage. Ac- 
cording to some biographers he died at thirty-four. Though un- 
intelligently described by Leibnitz and others as an Extreme 
Realist, his Universal was only an Huns Rationis; a Brain-tool 
having a meiely metaphorical entity. ‘“ Ens (Reale seu Naturale) 
est concretum,” he said in his Tractatus de Modis Significandis, 
i., c. 25 (12): page 58b in tom. i. ‘‘ Ens est duplex, nature et 
rationis. .. . Ens Rationis . . . cujusmodi sunt Genus, Species, 
Definitio:” in his Jn Elenchorum LL., Q. 1, page 224 (2) in tom. i. 
“ Est enim Species tenuis similitudo,Singularium”’: in his Super 
Universalia Porphyrii, Q. 4, page 90 (4) in tom. i. The “ Formal- 
ism’ of the Most Subtle Doctor looks like the tentative and tempo- 
rary device of a public teacher in Holy Orders ; who did not wish 
to break openly with the dominant tradition of Realism ; but was 
feeling his way to the “ Terminism,” boldly professed by his in- 
dependent contemporary Bishop Durand of Meaux (+ 1332), and 


1See end of Appendix. 
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afterwards completely worked out by his pupil William of Ock- 
ham. It has lately been stigmatized by the modern semi-Scotist, 
Professor Pohle of Breslau, as: ‘“‘an inconceivable hybrid, which 
excludes every attempt of the mind to grasp it”: p. 153 of The 
Essence and Attributes of God: vol. i. of his Dogmatic Theology, 
translated by Arthur Preuss. Both the Oxford Franciscans (Ock- 
ham and Scotus) used indifferently the two formulas: “ Plurali- 
tas non est ponenda sine necessitate”: and, “ Frustra fit per 
plura, quod potest fieri per pauciora’’; while a formula very 
similar to the latter was used by the Most Resolute Doctor, 
the great Dominican Nominalist Durand: “ Frustra autem 
ponuntur plura, ubi unum sufficit”: In Sententias, ii., D. 3, 
Q. 5, N. 4. Occam’s main contribution to the Doctrine was 
a special application to the Logie of Universals, in his char- 
acteristic formula: “Sufficiunt Singularia, et ita tales res 
universales omnino frustra ponuntur”: In SS., i., D. 2, Q. 4 (top 
of col. 18). Few or no competent critics will question Mansel’s 
judgment of Ockham, on page 40 of his Introduction to the Rudi- 
menta of Aldrich: ‘‘ The ablest writer on Logic whom the Schools 
have produced. .. . The Summa Totius Logice of Occam is the 
most valuable contribution of the Middle Ages to the Logica Docens. 
His editor, Mark of Beneventum, said that, if the Gods used Logic, 
it would be the Logie of Occam.” 

9. The doctrine was first completely applied to Physics by Sir 
Isaac Newton in 1713. He quotes the very words of Scotus and 
Ockham in the brief annotation of his first Regula Philosophandi : } 
which is itself a very similar statement of the principle. In the 
Third Edition (1726) of the Principia Mathematica (De Mundi 
Systemate, lib. iii., p. 387, the Rule runs: ‘‘ Causas rerum na- 
turalium non plures admitti debere, quam que et vere sint 
et earum phenomenis explicandis sufficiant”. Newton then 
subjoins : ‘‘ Dicunt utique philosophi: Natura nihil agit frustra, 
et frustra fit per plura quod fieri potest per pauciora’”’: a com- 
ment not found in the First Edition (1687). There is, however, 
no mention of Ockham or Nominalism in ‘the Principia. The 
term Novaculum Nominalium was quite unknown in the seven- 
teenth century. It came into vogue in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, as the international learned translation of Condillac’s 
flash of Gallic wit: Rasoir des Nominauzx, in a note on page 214 
of his Origine des Connaissances Humaines (1746): Section V. 
(Des Abstractions), chap. i., § 5. The English variant (Occam’s 
Razor) is a century younger; having made its first appearance in 


‘ Regula I. (in the Third and last of the author's editions), corresponds 
with Hypoth. I. on p. 402 of the First Edition (1687). The change of 
name from Hypothesis to Regula, and the words ‘‘ Dicunt ete.,” prefixed 
to the original comment : ‘‘ Natura enim simplex est et rerum causis super- 
fluis non luxuriat” : first appeared on p. 357 of the Second Edition 
(1713). In the First, the paging leaps from 383 to 400: 386 thus be- 
coming 402. 
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Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions (1852), page 590 (On Causa- 
lity). In the second edition (1853) it is used on pages 616 and 
629. In the latter place it is for the first time distinctly as- 
sociated with the current form. 

10. The following Conclusions I call Provisional, mainly because 
there is still a possibility that they may be upset by German in- 
vestigators of Ockham’s unpublished manuscripts. These have 
lain idle for nearly six centuries at Ingolstadt or Munich; still 
uncopied, and probably unread, by any Englishman; much to the 
discredit of Merton College and the University of Oxford. Many 
of his cardinal works have never been printed: including his 
Commentaries on the Second, Third, and Fourth Books of the 
Lombard Sentences. The Commentary on the First Book (printed 
in 1495) is very full; but the appended comments on the other 
Books are only slender bundles of selected Questions, occupying 
together only one-third of the volume. 


PROVISIONAL CONCLUSIONS. 


A. “Occam’s Razor” is a modern myth. There is nothing 
medieval in it, except the general sense of the post-medizval 
formula: Hntia non sunt multiplicanda preter necessitatem. 
This myth has come to full maturity and secured general assent, 
within the lifetime of many philosophers of the present day; 
though it is a matter of purely intellectual interest, without any 
impulse or reinforeement from commercial greed, family-pride, 
national vanity, sectarian zeal, or political party-spirit. 

B. The age of the English title is not yet threescore years and 
ten: dating from the publication of Sir William Hamilton’s Dis- 
cussions (1852 ) 

C. The Latin title, Novaculum Nominalium, is little (if at all) 
more than a century older: being a translation of the French 
title, Rasoir des Nominaux, bestowed upon the current formula 
by Condillac in 1746. 

D. (1) The — formula was unknown to Ockham and the 
other Schoolme1 

(2) It was waelart in 1639, substantially in its present word- 
ing, by the Scotist Commentator, John Ponce of Cork: a little- 
known man of great abilities and very independent disposition. 

(3) It first appeared in its present exact order of words, in the 
Logica Vetus et Nova of John Clauberg of Groningen in 1604. 

(4) It was first formally associated with Nominalism by Leib- 
nitz in 1670; and this connexion seems to have been generally 
accepted from the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
reason of the connexion was indicated in 1676, by Jakob Thomas- 
ius (father of the celebrated jurisprudent Christian T.), in his 
Oration De Doctoribus Scholasticis Latinis to the University of 
Leipzig: ‘Hoe principium: Non esse absque necessitate multi- 
plicanda entia. Hine enim ipsi (Nominales) Realibus ut prodigis 
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rerum multiplicioribus invidiam fecerunt, suam vero philosophiam 
frugalitatis nomine extulerunt. Reales vicissim qui principium 
illud, mirum entium avaritiam quam tamen natura non amet, in 
Scholas importasse, simulque; multas interemisse veritates dicti- 
tarent, Nominalibus avaritiam probri loco objecerunt.”” It is pos- 
sible that Leibnitz, who was only twenty-four in 1670, may have 
got the notion of connecting Parcimony (or Logical Frugality) 
with Nominalism, from some earlier expression of opinion by the 
elder Thomasius.! Some of the very words of Thomasius appear 
in Morhof’s Polyhistor (1688), Tom. II. (1), ¢. 18, p. 75: which is 
followed in Brucker’s History of Philosophy (1766), Tom. III., p. 
904, § 27. 

(5) Still, even then, nobody connected Ockham in particular, 
with the newly-accepted Scotist-Nominal formula. That connexion 
may be dated apparently from 1812; when Tennemann in his 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (§ 271), wrote of Ock- 
ham as following the Rule: Entia non sunt multiplicanda preter 
necessitatem : without expressly ascribing to him the actual use of 
the very words. They had not been mentioned in his previous 
larger History (1810), which had quoted “ Frustra fit’ in a note 
on page 851 of band viii. Tennemann’s loose anachronistic use 
of the post-mediwval formula seems to have misled Ueberweg; 
and had previously caused misunderstanding in Britain. His 
Manual had been translated in 1832 by Rev. Arthur Johnson, from 
the posthumous edition of 1829 as revised by Wendt. Hamilton 
never noticed the anachronism, though he reviewed Johnson’s 
translation very severely in the Hdinburgh Review of October, 
1832. He indeed tacitly adopted it in 1853, after inventing the 
label Occam’s Razor, That label was at first (in 1852) applied by 
him to the Law of Parcimony in general. Hamilton, moreover, 
seems to have previously devised that very title, Parcimony, in 
place of the older Frugality. So far as I can find, it first appeared 
in his edition of Reid’s Works (1846), in a note to Reid’s First 
Essay on the Intellectual Powers (chap. iii., p. 236), and in his 
Supplementary Note A, § 2, p. 751. 


' 'Thomasius says obscurely of ‘‘ Entia non ete.” (loc. cit.): ‘* Quod a 
Ferrariensibus discimus, frequentissime Nominales usurpasse”. But I 
cannot find any mention of collaborate Ferrarienses (like the Salmanti- 
censes and Conimbricenses) in any work of reference. Brucker (Hist. 
Phil., I1L., 866) classifies Hieronymus Fantonus (or Fontanus) de Fer- 
rariis O.P. (+ 1532) as a Nominalis, but this Grand Inquisitor’s Reper- 
torium Neoti (or Loci Communes) contains no allusion to the Law of 
Parcimony in any form. Franciscus Sylvester Ferrariensis O P, (+ 1526) 
cites ‘* Frustra fit etc.” (in substance), and ascribes its origin to Aris- 
totle, in his Questions on the Physica : I, Q. 9, p. 35b. He says there : 
**(Juod potest fieri per pauciora, superfluum est, si fiat per plura”: and 
(a few lines lower), ‘‘ Natura non agit per plura, quod fieri per pauciora 
potest’. The latter seems to be borrowed from Averroes: Comment. de 
Physico Auditu (Aristotelis), N. 50, on p. 31b of the Latin translation 
by Jacob Mantinus (Venice, 1574). See also NN. 40 (27c) and 41 (26a). 
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The unfortunate carelessness of Tennemann and Hamilton has 
engendered a very serious philosophic corruption. For, it has 
turned a sound rule of Methodology into a Metaphysical dogma. 
As J. §. Mill pointed out in his Examination of Hamilton (ch. 24, 
p. 542 in 4th edition): “The Law of Parcimony .. . is a purely 
logical precept”’. It is folly, to complicate research by multiplying 
the objects of inquiry; but we know too little of the ultimate con- 
stitution of the Universe, to assume that it cannot be far more 
complex than it seems, or than we have any actual reason to sup- 
pose. The value of this warning has just now received signal 
illustration from the very recent discovery of Chemical Isotopes ; 
which has proved (e.g.), that what had previously been simply 
called “lead” is infinitely complex in its composition.' This dis- 
covery ought to operate as a salutary check upon dogmatism, and 
the tendency to turn logical rules into ontological principles. 


APPENDIX. 


Some readers of Minp, and other students of Philosophy, to 
whom the rare works of Ockham are not readily accessible, may 
be glad to have the following list of seventeen relevant quotations 
at hand for ready reference :— 

A. “ Pluralitas non est ponenda sine necessitate.” (1) | 
Sententias (Petri Lombardi), lib. i., Distinctio i., QQ. 1 and 
(2) In SS.,i., D. 7, Q. 2. (3) Quodlibeta, i., Q.3. (4) Do., iii., Q. : 
(5) Do., iv., Q. 15. (6) Do., v., Q. 5 (lines 3 and 4). 

B. “ Non est ponenda pluralitas sine necessitate.” Jn SS., ii., 
Q. 15 (second column): Utrum Angelus superior intelligat pe: 
pauciores species quam inferior ? 

C. “Nunquam ponenda est pluralitas sine necessitate.” /i 
SS., i., D. 27, Q. 2 (section K, not J as given by Prantl in his Note 
758). The matter discussed is Species Intelligibilis. 

D. “ Talis species (intelligibilis) non est ponenda propter super- 
fluitatem.”” Hapositio Aurea: Perierm., Proem. See Prantl, N. 757 

EK. “Si duz res sufficiunt ad ejus veritatem, superfluum est 
ponere aliam (tertiam) rem”: (1) Quodlibeta, iv., Q. 19; (Prantl, 
N. 768). (2) Do., iv., Q. 24; (Haureau, ii., 459). 

F. “Sufficiunt singularia, et ita tales res universales omnino 
frustra ponuntur.” In SS.,i., D. 2, Q. 4 (top of column 18). 

G. “ Frustra fit per plura, quod potest fieri per pauciora.” 

(1) Summa Tot. Log., Pars. i., cap. 12, f. 6, r. A.: referring to 

Intentio prima and secunda, 

(2) In SS.,i., D. 31, Q. 1 (middle of first column): Utrum Identi- 
tas, Similitudo, et Equalitas in divinis sint relationes 
reales ? 

(3) In SS., ii., Q. 15, sections O and Q: referring to Species In- 
telligibilis. 


n 
) 
) 


1 Of. Prof. F. Soddy in Nature, Nos. 2490 and 2491 (1917, 12th and 19th 
June). 
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4) Philosophia Naturalis (Summule in Physicorum LL.), 
(uarta Pars, cap. 1, p. 86b of the Roman edition (1637). 
In this he denies the reality of an Instant of Time ; show- 
ing some anticipation of the (New Herakleitean) doctrines 
associated with the names of Bergson and William James. 
See also page 85a (at the top). Ockham’s doctrine of the 
Continuum (in regard to Space), as it appears in his 
Quodlibete, I., Q. 9: Utrum linea componatur ex punctis : 
has been set out and discussed by Mr. Delisle Burns in 
Minp of October, 1916 (pp. 506 ff.) 

.0) De Sacramento Altaris, Q.3 (Utrum corpus quod est quantitas 
sit res absoluta, distincta realiter a substantia), page 41 of 
the Paris (Blackletter) edition of 1513. I am indebted for 
this last reference to Mr. C. Delisle Burns, in Mrinp, 
October, 1915. Mr. Burns has shown the philosophical 
incongruity, and consequent improbability of the com- 
monly assumed use of “ Hntia, etc.,”’ by Ockham. See 
also page 45. And compare with Scotus on the same 
subject (Quantity): In Physica, i.,Q.8: tom. ii., p. 30 (3). 
Refer to § 7 (f.) supra. Aristotle’s nearest approximations 
to the doctrine developed by Scotus will be found in ce. 4, 
6, and 7 of the First Book of the Physica. ‘ Beltion 
de elatté kai peperasmena labein, hoper poiei Empedoklés : 
(Praestat autem pauciora et finita principia sumere : quod 
quidem facit Empedocles)”: cap. 4, p. 188a, lines 17-18 
(Bekker). See alsoc. 6; p. 189a, lines 12-13, 20, 26-27 ; 
and p. 1890, lines 18-19. Likewise c. 7; p. 1900, lines 
39-36; and p. 191a, lines 6-7. 


W. M. THoRBURN. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Locke’s Theory of Knowledge and its Historical Relations. By 
JamgEs Gipson. Cambridge University Press, 1917. Pp. xiv, 
338. 


Few philosophers have been more unfortunate in their expositors 
and critics than Locke. A convinced rationalist in his insistence 
upon the reality of “synthetic and a priori” knowledge, he had the 
ill-luck first to be mistaken by the later empiricists for one of them- 
selves, and then on the strength of this mere blunder to be denounced 
and caricatured by “idealists ’’ whose conceptions of science were 
at bottom very much the same as his own. Prof. Gibson has ren- 
dered a very timely service to the cause of sound historical criticism 
by the masterly way in which he has set Locke’s own conception 
of the problem “ how synthetic universal a priori propositions are 
possible,” and his solution of it before the reader, freed from all the 
misunderstandings created by the assumption that Locke was merely 
an earlier and less consistent Berkeley or Hume. Henceforth no 
English student of thought will have any excuse if he re-echoes 
Kant’s perverse dictum that Locke’s Essay is a mere “ physiology 
of the human mind,” or, like Green, mistakes the first English 
critical philosopher for a sensationalist. In the execution of his 
task of exposition, Prof. Gibson exhibits the greatest felicity. He 
is always thorough, always lucid, and almost always convincing. 
He has given us a real addition to the stock of historical studies of 
eminent philosophers which may fairly be called classics, a volume 
worthy to rank with Sir Frederick Pollock’s Spinoza and M. Cou- 
turat’s Logique de Leibniz. If it were ever possible to “say the 
last word” about anything, one might almost maintain that Prof. 
Gibson has said the last word about Locke’s objects in writing the 
Essay. The result is in every way to intensify one’s conviction of 
the fundamental greatness of Locke, and his right to take a place 
beside Descartes and Kant among the real openers of new paths in 
philosophical thought. The true Locke is a very much bigger man 
than the fictitious Locke of the empiricists, whose main merit was 
to have struck a swashing blow at the believers in innate principles, 
or the equally fictitious Locke of Kant and Green who fancied that 
he had demolished rational science by an irrelevant “ theory of the 
origin of our ideas”. 

Prof. Gibson would probably admit that on the whole the critical 
interpretation of Locke’s doctrine is the more important of the two 
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related subjects with which he has set himself to deal. But correct 
interpretation, of course, involves a sound understanding of the 
relations of Locke to other thinkers, and especially to those whom 
he found it necessary to criticise at length. Prof. Gibson’s chapters 
on the historical relations of Locke’s thought to earlier and con- 
temporary doctrines, especially his luminous handling of the ques- 
tion who the defenders of “innate principles’ dealt with in Book I. 
of the Hssay were, seem to me almost as good as his directly ex- 
pository work. They would probably have been quite as good, but 
for two reasons (1) he has precluded himself from tracing the history 
of some of the positions Locke impugns back to their real origin 
by limiting his treatment to what is called ‘modern’ philosophy, 
and (2) in everything which has to do with Leibniz and his pene- 
trating discussions of Locke’s system, Prof. Gibson seems to suffer 
from “imperfect sympathy”’. The very excellence of Prof. Gibson’s 
book makes it unnecessary to enter upon a lengthy exhibition of its 
merits in detail, and the writer of this review is further precluded 
from taking such a course by his almost unqualified concurrence 
with most of Prof. Gibson’s judgments. The remarks that follow 
are intended only to call attention to a few points of secondary but 
real importance where, perhaps owing to the reviewer's incapacity 
or misunderstanding of Prof. Gibson’s meaning, the concurrence is 
not quite absolute. 

It is perhaps a pity that the admirable opening chapter in which 
the main issue of the Essay is explained should be confused by the 
unnecessary introduction of the later distinction between “idea as 
meaning” and ‘‘idea as process”. Prof. Gibson is, of course, well 
aware that Locke never expresses himself in terms of this ‘‘ double- 
aspect’ doctrine of “ideas,” and particularly that the now popular 
description of the “‘ meaning” as the “content” of the “process” 
does not really answer to anything in Locke’s terminology. Of 
course, if you are trying to restate Locke’s doctrine in a termin- 
ology of this kind, you will have to say, as Prof. Gibson does, 
that Locke’s interest in “ideas” is concerned with the ‘“ content,” 
whereas the empirical psychologist is interested in the “ process”. 
In a way this does express Prof. Gibson’s point that Locke is con- 
cerned not with psychology but with critical philosophy in the 
Kantian sense. But I doubt very much whether the precise truth 
about Locke’s “ way of ideas” can be expressed at all in terms of 
the two-aspect theory, and also whether the two-aspect theory itself 
has really any meaning. Is there any sense in talking of the objects 
which we perceive or think of as the “contents” of mental “ pro- 
cesses’’? In the case of sense-data the difficulty is specially 
obvious, for there it looks as though the “ process’”’ might be purely 
nervous. Are we then to say that the colours we see, for example, 
are “‘contents’’ of the physiological process of colour-vision ? 
Does it not rather seem manifest that though blue or red is an 
object perceived in virtue of a complicated physiological process, 
neither blue nor red is, in any intelligible sense of the word, “ con- 
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tained” in the process? The same question arises if we think of a 
process of thought. When I think of Julius Caesar, or of the base 
of the system of natural logarithms, is there any sense in which 
Julius or e can be said to be contained in the process of thinking 
about them? If you say there is such a sense, you may fairly be 
challenged to explain it more fully, and you lay yourself open in 
addition to a further difficulty. If the things about which I think 
are “aspects” of the process of thinking, it should follow that the 
“process” should itself be different where the correlated aspect of 
“content” is different. H.g. e is an object of a very different type 
from Julius Caesar, and on the “ process-content”’ theory, it ought 
to follow that the act of thinking of e, as a mental act, likewise 
differs from the act of thinking of Julius. But it seems very doubt- 
ful whether this doctrine is true, and by no means certain that 
Locke would have admitted it to be true. Locke’s position is, I 
think, much better stated without the complications introduced by 
the “ process-content” theory. His distinction is primarily the 
simple one between the act and the object it cognises. He some- 
times speaks, as we all do, of the knowledge we have of objects as 
the “contents” of our mind, but never of an object as the content 
of a mental process. Indeed, to myself his use of language rather 
suggests the view that he looked on the ‘activities’ which the 
mind exercises “about” its “ideas” as unaffected by differences 
among the “ideas”. Thus he probably held that e.g. comparison 
is a simple activity, wuwm et idem numero, no matter of what very 
different types the “ideas’’ compared may be. If so, he may also 
have held implicitly that the mental act of simple apprehension is 
also unaffected by the fact that what we apprehend is sometimes a 
colour, sometimes a sound, sometimes a smell. This position, 
which seems to me quite consistent with fidelity to Locke's prin- 
ciples, is quite incompatible with the “‘two-aspect” theory. Hence 
I think it a pity that Prof. Gibson writes as if a follower of Locke 
must necessarily hold the double-aspect doctrine. A consistent 
follower must, of course, hold a theory of representative perception, 
but that, as it seems to me, is another matter. I am not sure 
whether Prof. Gibson believes in representative perception. There 
is a passage on page 13 which tends, so far as it goes, to show that 
he does, but unfortunately representative perception is a matter 
that he has not seen fit to discuss very fully. To my own mind 
neither he nor Locke offers any serious proof of the doctrine. Both 
assume that the immediate and direct objects apprehended by the 
mind must themselves be mental. There seems no more reason 
for thinking this than there would be for saying that our eyes can 
only see other eyes or our feet only kick other feet. And neither 
Locke nor his expositor seems to have reflected seriously enough 
on the question in what sense the “immediate objects of the mind” 
can be called “mental”. So far as I can see there is only one 
sense in which it can be maintained that all immediate objects of 
“thinking” are “mental,” viz., in the sense that they are objects 
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about which the mind thinks. That they are mental in any further 
sense seems to me an unproved, and indeed false, assertion. Until 
some one can prove that it is impossible for a mind to stand in the 
cognitive relation to a non-mental object, I see no ground to believe 
in “the mediating function” of ‘ideas,’ and I am sure that the 
belief has been productive of endless confusion and fallacy. In 
Prof. Gibson’s discussion the extreme difficulty of the position is, 
I think, concealed by the ambiguity of the word “function” which 
he employs very freely. I do not think he is quite clear whether 
he means to use the word in a biological or in a mathematical 
sense, though it is highly important to be clear on this point. Thus 
e.g. the act of judging (of asserting the truth of a proposition) is, in 
the biological sense a function of the mind which makes the asser- 
tion, but the proposition asserted is in the quite different mathe- 
matical sense a function not of anyone’s mind but of the thing or 
things about which the assertion is made. Confusion on this point 
seems to play a great part in predisposing) the unreflective in favour 
of the doctrine of representative perception. 

Prof. Gibson has made a valuable contribution to historical 
knowledge in his proof that the arguments of Book I. of Locke’s 
Essay are directed against the appeal made by contemporary 
“ Platonists”’ to our possession of alleged “common” or “innate” 
principles. I wish his self-imposed restrictions had not prevented 
his following this belief up to its origin in Stoic perversions of 
Platonic doctrine. The origin of the whole doctrine is manifestly 
the famous account of scientific method in the Phaedo. We are 
told there that the true method of science is to start with what 
seems the most satisfactory hypothesis, or set of postulates, and 
work out its consequences with logical thoroughness. It is, of 
course, implied that if these consequences prove to be at variance 
with the “appearances” the hypothesis proposes to account for, 
the hypothesis is discredited. No suggestion is made—and it is 
just here that Plato shows greater insight than his successors— 
that the “‘hypothesis” or its parts should be “self-evident”. In 
fact, it is implied that this will not usually be the case, for Socrates 
goes on to speak of the possibility that one’s “ hypothesis” may be 
disputed, and the necessity which then arises of convincing the 
opponent by showing that your “hypothesis” follows from prin- 
ciples which he himself admits. In the Phaedo the famous Theory 
of Forms is put forward simply as the (unproved) “ hypothesis ”’ 
which Socrates regards as adequate to explain the problems about 
predication, if we are willing to postulate it. It is, of course, from 
the half-mythical language of the Phaedo that the presuppositions 
of science get the name of “innate ideas”. The equivalent “ com- 
mon principles ”’ is a Stoic phrase. Aristotle unfortunately depraved 
Plato’s logic by the mistaken demand that scientific postulates 
should be self-evident, though in other respects his theory of the 
way in which “ principles” become known “ by induction” is sub- 
stantially in accord with the Phaedo and Meno. But the Stoics, 
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since their doctrine of knowledge was a thorough-going sensational- 
ism, could not pitch upon the intrinsic self-evidence of universal 
principles as proof of their truth. From their point of view the 
truth of a universal belief depended on its being one that originates 
in the mind spontaneously, apart from the bias due to peculiarities 
of a special intellectual miliew. Hence the appeal to the con- 
sensus yentium as the strongest evidence for the truth of a “ prin- 
ciple,” and the introduction of the technical phrase xowda evvonparu 
or kowai évvova, notitiae communes, as a name for the ultimate pre- 
suppositions of rational thinking. The equation “innate prin- 
ciples”? = “common principles ”’ indicates that the persons criticised 
by Locke took their vocabulary from Neo-Platonism, and thus 
confirms Prof. Gibson's identification of the persons meant. 

Incidentally it might be remarked in justice to Locke’s victims 
that they had the merit of recognising an important truth which 
his own halting and uncertain teaching about ‘ideas of relations” 
tends to obscure. They saw quite correctly that science of any 
kind presupposes “ knowledge of acquaintance” not only of sense- 
data but of wniversals, types of relation and conjunction. That is 
they recognised the all-important point that in any sense in which 
we can speak of science as the mental elaboration of something 
‘given’ to the mind, the “given” includes elements of two radi- 
cally distinct types, sense-data and elementary conjunctions which 
are universal, and might perhaps be called “thought-data”. This 
has hardly been made sufficiently explicit enough in subsequent 
English philosophy until our own time, when it has been rightly 
insisted upon by Mr. Bertrand Russell. Locke overlooked the 
point, and did a great deal to confuse all later speculation by his 
unfortunate habit of speaking of the given as consisting wholly of 
particular sense-data and equally particular “ideas” of our own 
mental operations. Later empiricists, like William James, ex- 
pressly commit the bad blunder in analysis of asserting that the 
conjunctions, which they rightly see must be part of what is 
‘“‘siven,” are sense-data, while Kant and his followers in this 
country oddly fancy themselves to have repaired Locke’s omission 
by merely repeating his assertion (to which he never succeeded in 
being wholly faithful), that “relations” are somehow put “by the 
mind” into a given material which contains no relations. 

Another matter in which Prof. Gibson has hardly reached finality 
is his account of figure and number, in which, as it seems to me, he 
is too easily satisfied with Locke’s analysis, though he himself 
repeats the amusing story, which should have suggested serious 
doubts of Locke’s mathematical competence, of the philosopher's 
having taken the first two books of Newton’s Principia on trust 
because Huygens told him to do so. Like Locke, Prof. Gibson 
seems to think that the integers are actually collections of units 
and that geometrical figures are built up of “lengths”. At least, 
his only comment on Locke’s theory of figure is a vague remark 
that a figure “cannot be regarded as a result of a mere process otf 
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compounding lines or lengths”. Apparently he does not see (1) 
that no integer is composed of units; (2) that Locke’s doctrine 
leaves the existence of irrationals a hopeless mystery; (3) that 
Locke has left it an equal mystery that geometry treats of curves 
as well as of straight lines; (4) that pure geometry, being non- 
metrical, is not concerned with “lengths” at all. There is a similar 
jack of thoroughness about his treatment of Locke’s account of the 
“idea of infinity”. Apparently he does not see that Locke’s 
account would actually make some of the most elementary mathe- 
matical truths doubtful. Tor example, if the infinity of the series 
of integers only means that we never actually reach in counting a 
number beyond which we can count no further, we have no right 
to say, “if 2 be an integer, x is an integer”. If you count the 
integers from 0 to x, however great x may be, many of the terms of 


the series 07, 1” . . . a? will fall owtside the series 0,1... 2a. In 
fact, the greater x is, the more numerous will be the terms of the 
series of ‘“squares’’ which fall outside the series 0,1... a, in 


comparison with those which fall within it. Hence the true pro- 
position that the “square” of an integer is always an integer can 
only be known to be true if the number of integers is actually 
infinite. If we only knew that we had never yet counted all the 
integers, the proposition would be doubtful, and it might even be 
urged that induction by simple enumeration shows it to be probably 
false. There are other passages dealing with Locke’s mathematical 
theories which seem to me equally lacking in thoroughness. Thus 
the remarks on page 152 about the method of ‘ideal superposition 
as employed in the geometry of Euclid’’ could hardly have been 
made if Prof. Gibson had remembered (1) that the method is so 
far trom being characteristic of Euclid that, as Mr. Russell has 
vemarked, Euclid always does everything he can to avoid its use; 
wnd (2) that there is really no such thing as “ideal” superposition. 
The points, lines, etc., of the mathematician cannot be moved about, 
and actual physical superposition always introduces modifications 
of the facts. Again, it is hard to attach any definite mathematical] 
sense to the statements made by the author in various parts of the 
volume about “continuity” and “discreteness,” though in this 
matter at any rate Prof. Gibson does not stand by any means alone 
among our logicians. 

There are a few points in the account of Locke’s attitude towards 
scholastic Aristotelianism where I find it a little hard to follow 
Prof. Gibson. I do not see that he has anywhere shown that 
there are any “contradictions” involved in Locke’s view (see page 
193) that reality is constituted by a plurality of substances, and 
that our minds are among them. Indeed, if we bear in mind that 
in scholastic terminology ‘“‘substance”’ means whatever can appear 
in a predication only as subject, never as predicate, Locke seems 
to me plainly right. I would suggest to Prof. Gibson that there is 
much to be learned on this point from the careful discussion in Prof. 
Laird’s recent Problems of the Self. Who told Prof. Gibson that 
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the scholastics thought that reality is ‘exhaustively comprehended 
under the categories of substance and quality,” and that it was only 
at some recent undefined date that philosophers discovered the 
category of relation I am curious to know. Such doctrines are 
curiously non-Aristotelian, and I have not found them in my own 
imperfect reading of the great schoolmen. Individual substances, 
since they can never be predicated of anything, are of course not 
included in the scheme of the “figures of predication” at all, and 
“relation,” as I am sure Prof. Gibson knows, was in the list from 
the first. 

In the discussion of Descartes and his influence on Locke, an 
interesting historical point escapes notice. As I have never seen 
the matter made quite clear by any writer on Cartesianism I may 
be allowed to refer to it here. What did Descartes really mean by 
the “natural light” to which he often refers as making certain 
propositions clear? If one examines the particular truths of which 
Descartes speaks as known by this “ natural light,” I think it will 
be discovered that its real significance is that Descartes relies on it 
for the peculiar doctrine of causality which pervades the Medita- 
tions and is the real basis of his argument for the existence of God. 
In point of fact this theory of causality is Neo-Platonist, and its 
precise formulation comes from the Jnstitutio Theologica ot Proclus. 
Descartes pretty certainly got it from St. Thomas, and he in his 
turn from the so-called Liber de Causis, really a fragment of Pro- 
clus, but taken in the Middle Ages for a work of Aristotle, and 
from the works of “ Dionysius”. That Descartes in his attempt to 
re-found philosophy should have assumed Proclus’ doctrine of 
causation as axiomatic is as interesting an example as I know of 
the artificiality of the whole distinction between ‘ancient’ and 
“modern” philosophical thought. In the treatment of Leibniz, I 
think Prof. Gibson seriously underrates the degree to which that 
philosopher’s doctrines are determined by his logical theory. I 
suspect that he has not fully grasped the first-rate importance of 
some of the evidence on this point contained in the volume of 
essays and fragments of Leibniz published by M. Couturat. To 
my own mind the essays entitled by M. Couturat, Analysis Veri- 
tatum and Primae Veritates leave no room at all for controversy. 

I am sure that the few remarks I have thought it proper to 
make on special points will not be understood to affect in any way 
my high appreciation of an admirable book. The printing, as is 
usual with the Cambridge Press, is excellent. I note, however, 
one unfortunate oversight on page 247 where Cudwoith is made to 
speak of “ Democratic and Epicurean Atheists”. Of course what 
Cudworth wrote was “ Democritic”’. 

A. E. Taynox. 
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Studies in Psychology. Contributed by Colleagues and Former 
Students of Edward Bradford Titchener. Worcester, Mass., 
L. N. Wilson, 1917. Pp. 337. 


Tuis volume, edited by Profs. W. B. Pillsbury, J. W. Baird, and 
Margaret Floy Washburn, contains eighteen essays and articles 
contributed in commemoration of the completion by Prof. Titchener 
of twenty-five years’ work in psychology at Cornell University. It 
is a tribute well-deserved and worthy, “toa man... to whom,” 
as the dedication puts it, “the facts and laws of mind are 

the most real things that the world can show’”’. Experimental 
psychology owes a great debt to Prof. Titchener, not only for his 
own distinguished contributions to the advance of scientific know- 
ledge, but, as the present book makes clear, for the large number 
of accomplished investigators whose interest in psychological 
problems has been stimulated and directed by his efforts. 

The Studies fall roughly into two groups, according as they are 
(a) general, or (b) more or less strictly experimental, while Prof. 
Pillsbury’s essay on Principles of Explanation in Psychology may 
be regarded as, in a way, introductory to the study of either group. 

Pillsbury remarks that now, as never before in the history of 
psychology, diverse principles of explanation claim attention. To 
one group of investigators all explanation is to be expressed 
finally in physiological, to another in biological, to another in 
psycho-physical, and to another in purely psychical terminology. 
Selecting the problem of the antecedents of action as an illustration, 
Pillsbury, with excellent clarity, describes the present situation. 
There is widespread agreement with regard to what are the 
antecedents, and at the same time emphatic disagreement concern- 
ing what they do, and which are to be taken as possessing ultimate 
significance. At the one extreme is Thorndike, with his claim 
that the purely psychical element no more affects action than 
does “the melting of a wax image affect the health of the man 
imaged”. At the other are writers like MacDougall, Michotte 
and Ach, who assert a purely psychical determinant of action. 
Pillsbury, after all, does little more than call upon everybody to 
carry on as usual. The apparent conflict may turn out to be less 
real than at first appears. We must collect, classify, describe 
and analyse mental events, and here observation and experiment 
play their parts. ‘Structures and functions may be treated by 
introspection and objective experiment, and the results,” says he, 
in a somewhat pious imperative, “ must be valuable whatever the 
final systems into which they are organised.” Wider interpreta- 
tion will inevitably then be attempted, for it springs from a deep- 
rooted ‘‘instinct for unification”. And although this attempt 
cannot fail to provoke disagreement, even such a result is to be 
preferred to stagnation. 

The contentions of the essay are undoubtedly confirmed by the 
character of the book. Collections, descriptions, and analysis of 
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facts are presented with the greatest of confidence, but throughout 
the whole volume very few interpretations are put forward, especi- 
ally by the experimentalists, in anything but a tentative manner, 
and there is a much-repeated demand for further research. 

Not all of the experimental studies are equally carefully con- 
ducted. At the one extreme is a most careful investigation by C. 
E. Ferree and Gertrude Rand, of The Selectiveness of the Achromatic 
Response of the Eye to Wave-Length, and its Change with Chanye 
of Intensity of Light, and at the other are two studies of the well- 
known reaction type, by R. M. Ogden and H. P. Weld, entitled re- 
spectively Some Experiments on the Consciousness of Meaniny, 
and Meaning and Process as Distinguished by the Reaction Method. 
The passage from the first to the second extreme reveals a pro- 
gressively decreasing emphasis upon technique, and a progressively 
increasing preoccupation with results. Jerree and Rand, as re- 
presenting the strict experimentalist, conceive that nine-tenths of 
their duty lies in the exact definition of conditions. Far the 
greater part of their article is concerned with describing minutely 
the precautions they took to ensure the accuracy of their measure- 
ments, and the elimination of disturbing conditions. Consequently 
they find it unnecessary to enter upon an extended discussion of 
their results, which are simply set forth in a number of tables and 
diagrams. The results carry a relatively unambiguous significance, 
because the close attention to method has shown precisely what it 
is that they express. 

A similar careful consideration of technique marks an able study 
of Visual Rhythm, by C. A. Ruckmich. The author’s experiments 
were directed to securing and analysing rhythmical experience 
induced by visually presented stimuli differing in colour quality 
only. The method of experiment, which consisted in the exhi- 
bition, according to various determined sequences and patterns, of 
coloured lights having a constant subjectively equated intensity, 
was admirably arranged, and is described clearly. Here again, 
therefore, the precise significance of the results, so far as they go, 
is not doubtful, and the further research that is needed is rendered 
easily possible. Ruckmich shows that rhythmic experience ex- 
pressed in purely visual terms may undoubtedly be secured, and 
maintains that although kinaesthesis, varying both in locus and 
in specific function, may play a part in this experience, it is never 
the really essential condition. ‘‘ The essential part of the perception 
in every case consists of the visual sensations with their attributive 
changes, and their concomitant alteration of intervals.” This 
statement remains somewhat indefinite, and the further study of 
“alterations of intervals” leads to problems of accent and grouping. 
The accent in visual rhythm may, Ruckmich says, be carried by 
any one of a number of factors, as by the quality, intensity, or 
spatial character of the sensation or percept. Grouping is vaguely 
described as “a complex of perceptions organised in terms of 
imaginal and kinaesthetic processes on a basis of affectively 
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toned organic experience”. Turther experiments are needed, but 
Ruckmich is to be congratulated on having made good his problem, 
and having devised an admirable method of experiment. 

With this work it is interesting to compare L. R. Geissler’s 
study of The Affective Tone of Colour Combination. The object 
of his experiment was to determine the affective value of two- 
colour combinations, and their relation to preferred single colours. 
A method of “ paired comparison” was used throughout. Geissler 
employed a device which enabled him to test many subjects at a 
sitting, but it seems quite possible that this arrangement may have 
admitted of significant differences of illumination, both for different 
subjects at the same sitting, and upon the occasion of different 
sittings. Possibly also the form factor played a part in determin- 
ing the judgments recorded. Geissler lays down a definite “law 
of summation of affections,” which states that ‘‘the greater the 
pleasantness of the individual constituents the greater will be the 
pleasantness of the combinations”. He discusses variations from 
the law, and also formulates certain general and specific sex dif- 
ferences in colour preference. The rather crude technique, how- 
ever, makes it difficult to determine precisely the significance of 
the recorded judgments. 

Prof. J. W. Baird’s investigations concerning Memory for 
Absolute Pitch once again demonstrates the value of a simple and 
definite technique. His article, one of the best pieces of work in 
the whole volume, discusses such questions as: the nature and 
distribution of memory for absolute pitch; the efficiency of timbre 
in determining accuracy of identification ; the ease of identification 
of notes chosen from the middle region of the tonal scale; and the 
nature of the errors of identification. Baird’s tentative conclusion, 
that ability to determine absolute pitch may depend upon the re- 
cognition of a peculiar pitch quality, a e-ness, or d-ness belonging 
to every c or d, is somewhat dubious. At any rate the recorded 
results do not seem necessarily to lead to such an assumption. It 
may be that the factor of habitual experience plays a greater part 
than Baird will admit. Accuracy of identification may, as indeed 
Baird himself suggests, be simply a special case of recognition, 
depending upon an acquired ability to distinguish a difference of 
one pitch from all others. But it does not follow that the basis 
of the differentiation may be reduced to a specific pitch quality. 
It may be that the very varying amounts of success achieved by 
Baird’s observers with different instruments indicates that we 
must look elsewhere for the real basis of identification. 

Two others of the more strictly experimental studies may here 
be briefly noticed. A.S. Edwards, who investigated The Distri- 
bution of Time in Learning Small Amounts of Material, apparently 
shows conclusively that Meumann was wrong in affirming that 
“Jost’s law does not seem to be valid for smaller and easier 
materials”. He suggests, however, that the value of reviews in 
memorisation is directly proportional to the difficulty of the task. 
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Lucy D. and Edwin G. Boring, assisted by one other observer, 
carried out a heroic series of experiments in which they were 
wakened at unusual hours, and, having estimated the time, duly 
recorded the basis of their temporal judgments. The results are 
most admirably presented, and seem to show certainly that “the 
course of conditions within the individual organism during sleep 
is capable of giving rise to conscious temporal cues, adequate to 
the meaning of time within the limits of error set forth”. Some 
of the cues are discussed, but so great a variety is indicated, even 
by three observers only, that, as the authors recognise, a more 
extensive investigation is demanded. 

Neither Weld nor Ogden is much concerned with technique. 
The latter adopted the familiar method of presenting single words 
as stimuli, and calling upon his subjects to react when they had 
“fully grasped the meaning’. Weld used series of unfamiliar 
words, “ provided meanings” by the aid of pen and ink drawings, 
and when the words and the meanings had been adequately as- 
sociated, instructed his observers, upon the presentation of a word, 
to react “either to meaning or to image’. In both instances 
what constituted an experience of meaning was generally left un- 
defined so far as the instructions to observers went, and Weld’s 
work is at least valuable for its demonstrations that the occurrence 
of “types of meaning” may necessitate a variation of method in 
different instances. 

In other respects Weld’s work is less significant than Ogden’s. 
The former uses much of his space in refuting T. V. Moore’s 
objections to Titchener’s context theory of meaning. The dist:ne- 
tion between process-attitude, and meaning-attitude, however, 
which Weld regards as completely established, still remains of 
very doubtful validity. 

In spite of obscurity of expression Ogden’s study contains many 

suggestive points. Meaning, he maintains, possesses three dis- 
tinct phases, or stages: its matrix, a nucleus out of which the 
words or contents related to form meaning emerge; its conscious 
appearance ; and its expression, the latter often being marked by 
the occurrence of contents in imaginal or other form, ‘ which, 
though unessential to the meaning, nevertheless define it and 
render it definite”. Ogden is convinced, moreover, that the exist- 
ence of a “notional order of elements” must be admitted. The 
notion is held to embody relations already established, and to do 
so without the reinstatement of “the contents upon which the 
relations were originally formed ”’. 
_ Concerning the constitution of “the vaguer essence of nuclear 
meaning,” Ogden is extraordinarily indefinite. In it he finds 
evidence of Bewusstseinslagen, Bewusstheiten, various stages of 
awareness and of potential knowledge, and of intentions and 
Wasbestimmtheiten. In fact it is a kind of ghostly lumber house 
for all sorts of suspected elements. 

These two articles go to show yet more clearly that the whole 
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problem which they attack itself needs analysis, and that very 
little advance can be made by experiment until better technique 
is devised. 

Even the most precise attention to method, however, will not 
protect an investigator from controversy. Rival methods may be 
put forward as having greater value. This is here illustrated in 
an article by Josephine N. Curtis on Tactual Discrimination and 
Susceptibility to the Muller-Lyer Illusion, Tested by the Method 
of Single Stimulation. The work was undertaken to test the 
justice of a part of Titchener’s criticism of the procedure of the 
late Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to the Torres Straits. 
Titchener maintains that “all or none” tests applied widely yield 
more suggestive results than more extensive trials applied to but 
few subjects. Miss Curtis therefore applied a single trial of the 
two tests indicated by her title to large groups of ‘“ superior 
normal,” ‘‘average normal,’ ‘feeble minded,’ and “insane or 
psychotic” individuals. The experimentation was of a somewhat 
rough and ready character, but it is claimed that the results tend 
to confirm Titchener’s criticism. However, it does not appear 
that the two methods bear upon precisely the same points, and 
probably the judicious investigator, though obviously he will be 
largely determined by circumstances, will prefer to employ both 
methods, if he is able to do so. 

Helen M. Clarke’s Note on Iecognition sums up the results of 
experiments already reported elsewhere, and contains nothing new. 
Prof. Sanford’s brief contribution, entitled A Letter to Dr. Titchener, 
is very slight, and merely describes certain experiments on the 
effect of success upon subsequent performance of a task, on a test 
of the probability curve, and upon the rdle played in memorisation 
by “ Intention-to- Remember-and-to- Reproduce ” 

Three of the remaining studies, each having a social bearing, 
are all general in character. In The Social Psychology of Man 
and the Lower Animals, Prof. Washburn maintains that the social 
psychology of man is distinguished from that of the lower animals 
mainly by the presence in man of “ejective consciousness,’’ that 
is of “awareness of thoughts and feelings as belonging to other 
minds than our own’’. Social behaviour precedes ejective con- 
sciousness, so that certain questions concerning the development 
of the latter arise. Some of these Miss Washburn attempts briefly 
to answer. Her remarks are clear, and to the point. The main 
thesis, however, is simply assumed without discussion, and with 
but little attempt at definition. 

Charles Gray Shaw writes on The Content of Religion and 
Psychological Analysis. He would appear to suggest that the 
psychologist of religion must first of all himself be religious, in 
order to be in a position to grasp the apparently contradictory 
forms in which religion expresses itself. The psychological bearing 
of the paper is, however, very small. 

The third general study, by R. H. Gault, is entitled The Sense 
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of Social Unity—A Problem in Social Psychology. Gault adopts 
an extreme individualistic position, deriving the sense of social 
unity from a man’s imagery of the behaviour of his fellow-beings, 
his realisation of their purposes, ideals, and felt needs; and from 
his consequent emotional experiences. It is hard to see how such 
factors could be effectively operative apart from the prior existence 
of that very social sense which they are supposed to produce. 

Three studies still remain. One is an extremely well-executed 
piece of introspection by Karl M. Dallenbach, on The Psychology 
of Blindfold Chess ; in another H. C. Stevens describes clearly a 
proposed Revision of the Rossolimo Tests ; and finally W.S. Foster 
presents A Bibliography of the Published Writings of Edward 
Bradford Titchener. 

Containing, probably, no work of really first-class importance, 
this volume of studies is yet well worthy of careful perusal. In 
its way it is an excellent indication of the present state of experi- 
mental psychology, so far as laboratory work is concerned. Here 
are displayed the eager quest for facts; the search often, as it 
seems, directed by little beyond mere curiosity ; the many investi- 
gators setting to work by the most diverse methods upon the most 
varied problems. It is impossible to avoid wondering at times 
whither all this largely uncorrelated activity is leading, and 
whether much of it is not waste of effort. Yet there is something 
to be said for Pillsbury’s pleasure at the mere activity. And 
perhaps the old belief which his essay again expresses, is well 
founded: that somehow, as a result of this mass of varied effort, 
the complete book of the story of human experience will be written. 
Only it would seem to be an advantage if the collaborators would 
take pains to profit more fully from the fact of their collaboration. 


F. C. BARTLETT. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. 1916-1917. Williams & 
Norgate. Pp. 497. 


As the years go on the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
grow fatter and fatter. This is not to be regretted, for they really 
form a valuable contribution to philosophic thought, and will be 
interesting to the historian by showing philosophic ideas in Eng- 
land in the making. 

The present volume contains discussions of fifteen subjects, but 
two of these discussions are symposia to which several writers 
contributed. The contents may roughly be grouped as follows: 
(a) Two contributions to our knowledge of the physical world, 
viz., the symposium on: Are the Materials of Sense Affections of the 
Mind ? in which Messrs. Moore, Johnson (murabile dictu !), Dawes 
Hicks, J. A. Smith, and James Ward took part; and Prof. Dawes 
Hicks’s paper on The Basis of Critical Realism. (b) Three on 
epistemological questions, viz., The Problem of Recognition, by Dr. 
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Wildon Carr; the Organisation of Thought, by Prof. Whitehead : 
and Fact and Truth, by Principal Lloyd Morgan. (c) Two on 
value-theory, viz., Valuation and Existence, by Mr. Bartlett, and 
Our Knowledge of Value, by Mr. Pickard-Cambridge. (d) Two on 
general metaphysics, viz., The Conception of a Cosmos, by Prot. 
Mackenzie, and Ivelation and Coherence, by Miss Stebbing. (e) 
Two on politics, viz., The Function of the State in promoting the 
Unity of Mankind, by Prof. Bosanquet, and a symposium on 
Ethical Principles of Social Reconstruction, to which Messrs. Jacks, 
Shaw, Burns, and Miss Oakely contributed. (/) Lastly four on 
the history of philosophy, viz., Monism in the Light of Recent 
Developments in Philosophy, by Mr. Joad; The Notion of Know- 
ledge as conceived by Malebranche, by Mr. Ginsberg; Some Aspects 
of the Philosophy of Plotinus, by Dean Inge; and Hume's Theory 
of the Credibility of Miracles, by the present reviewer. 

It is impossible to summarise, much less to criticise, such a 
large mass of material. I shall therefore content myself with a 
few remarks on articles which particularly interested me in each 
section. Needless to say, I do not mean to imply that articles 
which I do not explicitly discuss are less valuable than those 
which I do. 

(a) Prof. Dawes Hicks’s hrticle on Critical Realism is an 
extremely valuable one. He begins by showing that epistemology 
in the sense of criticism of categories is a necessary part even of 
the most realistic philosophy. Then he argues that perception is 
essentially an act of discrimination and not one of synthesis, and 
that physical and physiological processes call forth these acts at 
given moments, but do not create their objects or any part of 
them. Acts have contents, but the content of an act is never its 
object nor a quality of its object. Russell’s theory of the physical 
world is criticised on the following grounds: (i) sense-data are 
the products of analysis of developed perception not primitive 
materials; (ii) there is no such thing as mere acquaintance, and 
the Russell-Whitehead theory of physical objects makes them 
more radically subjective even than Kant’s; (iii) unsensed sensi- 
bilia never can be sensed, and are in the position of things-in- 
themselves; (iv) the distinction between appearance and reality 
breaks out even within the world of sense-data. As regards these 
criticisms I agree entirely with (iii) which I have myself insisted 
upon in the Proceedings for 1914-1915 (pp. 236-237). But I think 
that something like acquaintance is needed even on Dr. Dawes 
Hicks’s theory, for we need to be acquainted with a vague mass 
before we can perform acts of discrimination upon it. That sense- 
data may have parts which we cannot distinguish, and relations 
which we do not detect is true, but not, so far as I can see, any 
objection to Russell’s theory; we only have appearances when 
something with a positive sensible character, such as a visible 
ellipse, is contrasted with something with an incompatible char- 
acter, such as a round penny, which is yet regarded as specially 
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correlated with the penny. I still cannot follow Prof. Dawes 
Hicks’s view about sensible appearances; I do not see how a 
visible ellipse can be a ‘way’ or ‘mode’ of looking at a round 
penny. 

Passing to the nature of mind, Prof. Dawes Hicks rejects the 
view that it consists of acts differing only in the objects to which 
they are directed, and also the view of neutral monism. He is 
nearer the first view, but differs by giving each act a content, cor- 
related, if I understand him aright, with its object. The relation 
of act to content is compared with that of colour and red. Con- 
tents can be revived, but it is not explained what precisely this 
means. Does it mean ‘acts with the same content can recur’? 
If so, do they have the same object? Surely not, as a rule. If 
not what becomes of the correlation of content and object? 

(b) Dr. Carr’s article on Recognition deals with the familiarity 
of an object which we feel because of an earlier experience, and 
the ability of animals to deal with certain situations for the first 
time when they can have had no previous personal experience of 
them. Our feeling of familiarity, he argues, does not in general 
depend upon memory of the past experience and comparison 
with it. This seems to me to be true. Nor does it depend on 
repetition, for there is none. Here I cannot follow Dr. Carr. I 
agree (a) that there is never complete repetition, and (b) that no 
amount of repetition would be a sufficient condition of the feeling 
of familiarity. But (c) it seems certain that when I visit a town 
for a second time my sense-data must be very similar to those of 
which I was aware on my first visit, and that if they were not my 
judgment that it is the same town would be baseless. According 
to Dr. Carr all my experience leaves traces which at any given 
moment constitute a total system into which a present experience 
must fit itself. This again seems to me true, and to be a necessary 
condition for recognition though not a sufficient one. For, since, 
on this view, all my present experiences have to fit into this 
frame, we have no explanation why some only of them are accom- 
panied by the special feeling of familiarity. The ‘instinctive 
recognition ’ of young animals, Dr. Carr explains by a metaphysi- 
cal theory of the unity and continuity of ‘life’; but I think we 
need to be much more certain than we are at present as to whether 
these external acts are the accompaniments of a feeling of familiar- 
ity before it beomes worth while to theorise about their conditions. 

(c) Mr. Bartlett’s paper on Valuation and Existence is extremely 
interesting. He argues that the earliest stage of value arises from 
the mere fact that some stimuli are responded to by a given 
individual more readily than others. At this stage there is a total 
mass consisting of act, object, and feeling, but these are not dis- 
criminated by the individual. There is thus no judgment or 
Annahme of existence. At the next stage the feeling is discrimi- 
nated from the act and the object, but these are not discriminated 
from each other. (It may be worth while to point out that at these 
two stages, though there is no explicit judgment of existence any 
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more than there is complete discrimination of the three factors in 
the complex, the complex and its factors do actually exist.) At 
the next stage, which is the first at which definite judgments of 
value occur, the three factors are discriminated; wsthetic and 
economic valuation applies to objects, moral valuation to acts. 
AMsthetic judgments seem to contain no reference to existence, 
economic ones contain a reference to actual or possible human 
needs, moral ones only apply to acts thought of as occurring. 
Lastly there is no reason to identify value with something common 
to the various specifi¢ kinds of value such as beauty, goodness, 
etc. To say that a thing has value may only mean that it has one 
or more of these specific characteristics. Again value belongs to 
objects, not to objectives, and we may know that a thing is valu- 
able without knowing that it exists, but we cannot know that it is 
valuable if we know nothing further about its nature as Urban 
seems to suggest. 

(d) Miss Stebbing’s contention in her paper on Relation and 
Coherence is that the doctrine of external relations, and Mr. Brad- 
ley’s argument against relations alike depend on viewing terms as 
something which ‘get into’ relations with each other instead of 
being, together with their relations, factors in a complex whole. 
In her view some terms are quite independent of their relations, 
e.g., numbers, others differ when related by a certain relation from 
what they were when not related by it. H.g.,a man alters in 
some of his qualities when he becomes a father. I do not think 
that Miss Stebbing sufficiently distinguishes the three questions: 
(i) If «Ry changes to «Sz does this logically necessitate a qualita- 
tive change in x ? (ii) May it be followed causally by a change in 
x's qualities. (iii) Given a relation may any sort of term be a 
referent or a relatum to it, or is there an d@ priori restriction 
of referents and relata to certain classes? I presume that 
Russell would answer (ii) in the affirmative and accept the second 
alternative in (iii) and merely deny (i). 

(e) Prof. Bosanquet is concerned to answer objections brought 
against his theory of the state by Mr. Cole, Mr. Russell, and others, 
and to consider what light it has to throw on the question of an 
international authority. He argues that the state cannot be com- 
pared with any other association (i) because it expresses the general 
will, and (ii) because it is necessary to have some institution whose 
orders shall be final as against the conflicts of other institutions. 
Essentially a state exists to contribute to the general good ina 
certain specific way peculiar to each state. War between states 
arises mainly from their own internal imperfections. An inter- 
national authority is not likely to work because it is doubtful 
whether there is any general will common to all civilised nations. 
With much that Prof. Bosanquet says I agree, but he also makes 
some very astonishing statements. In the first place the general 
will seems to me to be either a pure fiction or at most a high- 
sounding way of saying that a government cannot be carried on if 
it too persistently opposes the very strong desires of an influential 
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section of its subjects. Prof. Bosanquet’s contention that the will 
of any particular citizen is abstract and fragmentary compared 
with the general will of his state is to me simply unintelligible, 
Nor does this view seem consistent with the writer’s quite just 
contention that it is absurd to judge a state by the same moral 
criteria as a private citizen, since it has entirely different tasks, and 
acts in an entirely different medium. Surely if this be so, there is 
no comparison between the will of a citizen and the ‘ will’ of a state. 

Again, Prof. Bosanquet argues quite plausibly that he has as 
much right to discuss ‘the state’ and not ‘ states’ as a professor 
of engineering has to discuss ‘the steam engine’. To this, how- 
ever, we may reply that any existing steam-engine resembles ‘the 
steam engine’ very much more than any existing state resembles 
‘the state’ as described by Prof. Bosanquet. If books about ‘the 
steam-engine’ discussed an engine which was (i) worked by 
petrol and (ii) disobeyed the laws of thermodynamics, they would 
not throw much light on any actual steam-engine. Now Prof. 
Bosanquet’s theory of ‘the state’ does seem to be analogous to 
such a theory of ‘the steam-engine’. For (i) all actual states are 
worked mainly by inertia, fear, and various tribal illusions on the 
part of the governed, and ambition, interest, and occasionally a 
genuine desire for the general welfare on the part of the governing 
class.!. And (ii) a will which is the will of no one in particular is 
as much a fiction as a heat-engine disobeying the second law of 
thermodynamics. As to an international authority, I am afraid it 
is likely to break down, but not for the reasons that Prof. Bosan- 
quet gives. The reasons seem to be (i) that it merely has its 
obvious rationality to recommend it, and it has no tribal illusions 
for it and all tribal prejudices against it. (11) It is doubtful whether 
in the most favourable circumstances it could exercise so much 
power compared with the separate states as to make resistance to 
its orders practically hopeless, as is the resistance of a criminal 
(unless he be very wealthy or a member of an important trades 
union, or has a pull on some member of the governing class) 
against his state. (iii) Prof. Bosanquet is, however, quite correct 
in holding that a third difficulty is that questions arise between 
states where it is impossible to say which is right, and where it is 
impossible to judge by established legal principles. Such questions 
arise over national expansion, and may be compared with a strike 
where the workmen consider that they are entitled to an entirely 
new standard of life and culture, and the masters consider that 
they are defending such culture as already exists against a levelling 
down of everything to a state of universal mediocrity. 


‘In fact the attitude of most reflecting people in England, France, and 
America, at any rate, towards their government is not that they will its 
actions or respect its spokesmen but that they tolerate them, having no 
hope of substituting anything better. The attitude of the poor is more 
detinitely hostile even than this, except in moments of patriotic excite- 


ment, 
C. D. Broan. 
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The Self and Nature. By De Wirr H. Parker. Harvard University 
Press, 1917. Pp. vii, 316. 


‘Tux author’s aim in this work is ‘‘ to study in a direct and simple fashion 
the great problems of metaphysical philosophy” (p. vi), and, judged in 
respect of this aim, his treatment of the subject deserves high praise. 
He goes to work in a business-like way, keeps steadily in his discussion 
to such points as seem to him to promise a real advance in the argument. 
and tries throughout to state his results clearly and simply. In conse- 
quence the book is commendably brief without being scrappy. 1t would, 
I imagine, prove very useful as a basis for discussion in a seminar or in 
conjunction with a lecture course. As a substantive contribution to 
metaphysics it can hardly claim so favourable a verdict, because in many 
places the author’s views do not seem to be really well thought out. 

While claiming unity and consistency for the work as a whole, Prof. 
Parker points out that each large problem receives independent treatment 
ina separate chapter. In the following brief notes it will be simplest 
to take the chapters in order as they stand. The method of metaphysics, 
I should add, is defined to be ‘‘ radical empiricism extended through the 
imagination” (p. vi), and we are told that metaphysics, while it uses 
‘the larger facts and broader generalisations of science,” nevertheless 
‘differs fundamentally from science in being radically empirical and 
critical, and in passing from the part to the whole ”’. 

The first chapter, on ‘‘ The Self and the Mind,” is conveniently sum- 
marised by the author as follows : ‘‘ We have found that the unity of the 
mind consists, in the first place, of the contact of the self with content ; 
and, in the second place, of the interweaving of the many activities, 
which are the self, one with another” (p. 27). This summary, though 
very brief, indicates quite well the character of the full discussion, and 
at the same time suggests the criticisms which one would be inclined to 
make on it, that it turns too much on metaphorical expressions like ‘ con- 
tact’ and ‘interweaving,’ and, secondly, that an activity surely implies 
an agent, and that ‘‘the many activities’ can hardly be the self of which 
they are the activities—so much one may surely say without invoking 
any ‘‘ transcendental ego ”. 

In chapter ii., on ‘‘ Persona] Identity,’ Prof. Parker first criticises 
various theories which seem to him unsatisfactory, and then gives a view 
of his own for which in the Preface he is inclined to claim some special 
originality. Two brief quotations will serve, I think, to indicate both the 
character of his view and the sort of criticism to which it lays itself open. 
Personal identity, we are told, is something ‘‘ just as simple and irre- 
ducible as blue” (p. 42); and if one asks how we know this simple fact 
(or quality ?), the answer is that ‘‘identity is found in experience . . . 
we have an ‘impression’ or ‘ feeling’ of it . . . this ‘feeling’ is a fact”’ 
(p. 43). 

In chapter iii., on ‘‘The Metaphysics of Perception,” the author 
advocates a sort of Berkeleian sense-realism. But since he also holds 
that ‘‘the sensory content of people’s minds in perception is always 
different ” (p. 61), he has to face the question of the sense in which, e.q., 
people at a concert may be said to hear ‘‘the same symphony”. His 
answer is that they do so ‘‘if we mean by the symphony a universal, a 
type”. ‘‘ Now, in large measure, the sameness of the object even in 
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ordinary perception is of just this nature. When we say that we perceive 
the same rose, we do not so much mean that we are in contact with parts 
of a single region of the physical world as that we are undergoing experi- 
ences of the same type. We are seeing the ‘same rose’ just as we are 
‘having the same pleasure’ in it. The contents of our minds are numeri- 
cally ditferent, yet they are similar in various ways” (p. 62). 

In chapter iv., on the ‘‘ Relation between Mind and Body,” Prof. 
Parker criticises at some length the theory that the body is the instru- 
ment of the mind (¢.7., in a Bergsonian sense), and then more briefly the 
theories of interaction and parallelism. . For his own part he advocates 
what he calls the ‘‘ expression theory,” but, as is apt to be the case when 
interaction and parallelism are both rejected, the alternative theory 
remains somewhat obscure. 

Chapter v., on ‘‘ Time,” contains some statements which seem very 
loose, such as this: ‘‘ All except an infinitesimally small segment of time 
consists, not of real events, but of the truth about events”’ (p. 108). But 
the concluding pages of the chapter give a very good exposition of the 
relativity of time-measurement and duration. 

The following quotations summarise the author’s view on ‘“ Causality and 
law in Nature” (chapter vi.), in respect of which he acknowledges 
obligation to Peirce (p. vii.). ‘‘There are just two types of necessity 
known to us—the logical and the purposive. That there is no logical 
necessity in natural phenomena was proved by Hume, and the recent 
attempts to show the contrary we have found to be failures. The other 
remains. We cannot, to be sure, prove that it exists in nature ; yet that 
it may exist there without contradiction we shall attempt to show. It is, 
at any rate, the only hypothesis which we are capable of framing” (pp. 
144-145). ‘* Law is a development. The first responses, the original 
evaluations, are subject to no law. There is necessity and law only when 
there is a will seeking fulfilment. But under novel conditions we do not 
know what we want, we have as yet no will; hence there is no necessity 
that we should react in one way rather than in another. Only when the 
response is made and an estimation fixed, a habit formed, is there a law. 
Things first act fortuitously’ (p. 152). Yet in another place we find our 
author assuming all the logical necessity that any one need want. *‘ All 
scientific prediction rests upon the assumption, I take it, that a system 
isolated from outside influences will go as we find it going, and will 
exhibit no new tendencies, unless they are awakened from the outside. 
We are able to get hold, once and for all, of the substance which we are 
studying, which we could not do if it were subject to irresponsible changes 
from within” (p. 146). This is merely a special form of the causal 
assumption that a thing will behave according to its nature and not 
arbitrarily. The connexion in will between purpose and realisation rests 
on no other basis. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Space” (vii.) is not unlike that on Time in its merits 
and defects, but additional difticulties are raised by the author's ‘ meta- 
physics of perception’. The following are examples of the looseness of 
statement in which Prof. Parker indulges himself. ‘‘ Spatial order is an 
anticipated temporal order” (p. 163). ‘‘ Every place is a transaction 
between us and the forces in the environment” (p. 170). ‘‘ We know 
that time has no existence independent of motion—that it is itself only a 
system of motions” (p. 171). 

In chapter viii., on ‘‘The Nature of Knowledge and the Metaphysi- 
cal Status of Universals,” Prof. Parker seeks to defend a ‘ representative ' 
theory of knowledge, but without, I think, sufficiently recognising the 
ambiguities and limitations of such a view. In the middle section of the 
chapter he criticises Russell’s view of the reality of universals, and goes 
so violently to the opposite extreme as to maintain that universals “‘ are 
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of the same type as fictions, with as much and no more reality” (p. 195). 
The later section of the chapter contains some good criticism of Royce’s 
‘‘assimilation of meaning to will” (p. 201), and of Bergson’s disparage- 
ment of the fixity of the concept. 

In chapter ix., on ‘‘ The Theory of Relations,” Prof. Parker examines 
critically the monadistic, monistic, and Russell theories, and then on the 
basis of this criticism tries to arrive at a satisfactory theory. The chapter 
seems to me to be much the best in the book, and to form an excellent 
introduction to the whole problem, though I am not sure that the criticism 
of monadism is altogether consistent with the author’s own ‘ metaphysics 
of perception,’ or that he does full justice to the monistic theory. But 
as regards the latter point one must admit that it is difficult to avoid 
interpreting Bradley in a Spinozistic sense. 

In chapter x., on ‘‘The Unity of Minds,” the difficulty of reconciling 
the positions now maintained with the earlier ‘metaphysics of perception’ 
seems to become greater still. The author operates freely with the con- 
ception of a ‘‘ mind of nature”, ‘‘ Because a sense element in your mind 
is not in mine also, it does not follow that both are not together in the 
mind of nature. Just the opposite, we claim, is the case” (p.277). This 
‘*mind of nature” is not an absolute or all-inclusive mind—a conception 
which our author rejects—yet it ‘Soverlaps” with our minds. On page 
290 we find him even saying that the minds of different selves may 
“overlap”. How all these diverse views are to be reconciled I cannot 
see, but this may be due to some misunderstanding on my part, since the 
author himself considers that ‘‘the doctrine of the nature and unity of 
mind expounded in the early chapters . . . determines the point of view 
of the entire book” (p. vi). The present chapter contains also some 
speculations on such matters as the origin of the self, life, and mind, from 
which one gains no great enlightenment. What, for instance, the object 
of putting down a sentence like the following can be, it is not easy to see: 
“Some stirring of unrest in the bosom of nature, incompatible with its 
own way of existence and so incapable of development there, led to that 
fission of its substance whence sprang life and the human mind ”’ (p. 237). 

In the concluding chapter the author maintains that philosophy cannot 
prove, and must in fact renounce, the ideas of immortality, whether for 
the individualior for the race, and of theodicy. ‘‘Our democratic ideal 
of the good is incompatible with theodicy ” (p. 312), i.e., I suppose, in- 
compatible with the supremacy of a single purpose in the universe. The 
last pages of the book tell us what, in view of these conclusions, we are 
to think of the cosmos and of ourselves, but the argument becomes 
rather weak atid inconsistent towards the close. 

H. Barker. 


Instinct in Man. By James Drever. Cambridge University Press, 
1917. Pp. x, 281. 


In the prefatory note we learn that this essay was written for the docto- 
rate degree of the University of Edinburgh. In what may be regarded as 
an historical introduction the author traces out the psychology of natural 
inclination or instinct from Hobbes to Dugald Stewart and also the 
philosophical and scientific views which have shaped current theories. 
This is far from being the least interesting part of the book, though the 
author tells us ‘‘ the essential portions of the essay are those represented 
by chapters v.-xi.”. 

Here the author leads up to his own theory by giving a critical exami- 
nation of the theories of Bergson and of the writers in the symposium on 
Instinct and Intelligence published in the British Journal of Psycholowy. 
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Drever denies that in instinct there is any kind of mysterious innate 
knowledge. The knowledge in instinct is ‘‘ the knowledge involved in 
perceptual consciousness”. The opposition between instinct and intelli- 
gence is thus false unless it is interpreted as the distinction between 
perceptual consciousness and conceptual thought. In this he is in agree- 
ment with Stout and Myers. Like M‘Dougall, the writer with whom he 
is most in sympathy, Drever views instinct as at the basis of all intelligent 
behaviour. ‘Instinct is the ‘life impulse,’ becoming conscious as de- 
terminate conscious impulse. But this in itself is only one side of the 
psychological fact, and an abstraction. The other side—also an abstrac- 
tion—is sensation. The psychologi-al fact itself is experience in its lowest 
terms.” He recognises three factors perceptual or instinct-experience : 
““(a) a felt impulse, (b) an apprehended object or situation, (c) a 
feeling of interest or ‘ worthwhileness,’ passing into ‘ satisfyingness’’ 
The feeling of interest is regarded as fundamental, it 1s of the ‘* primary 
tissue of experience”. It is this which constitutes meaning in instinctive 
experience. ‘* Meaning is atfective, not coyznitive on its first appearance.” 
Drever has an append:x on meaning as affective. He asserts, ‘* There is 
always an affective element in psychological meaning,” and ‘ this element 
is the primary and original factor without which meaning, as such, could 
never arise, and which actually, if we may put it that way, converts the 
bare sensation into experience”’, ‘* Assuming that the experience apart 
from this attective element is a bare ‘ thatness ’— it is the affective 
elem nt which gives the experience its primary ‘whatness’”’. If by this 
Drever means that the simplest experience we can conceive is always an 
interrelation of sensation, affection, and conation, it is difficult to see 
what is his quarrel with Stout. whose doctrine of primary meaning he 
challenges. But if he means that one of these abstract aspects of ex- 
perience is more fundamental than another, and that that one is the 
affective, then his argument is hard to follow. He himself seems to 
posit ‘‘thatness” as prior to ‘‘whatness”. The transformation from 
‘* thatness ’”’—could there be such an experience—to ‘* whatness ” would 
require an experient for whom life had an affective aspect, but this is not 
to say that ‘‘ whatness ” as experienced is atfective. If Drever intends to 
say this he cannot surely be using the term affective for that which is 
‘* subjectively subjective,” but for something objective, in which case 
‘* affective’ seems an unfortunate label. In dealing with instinct on the 
basis of interest the psychologist seems faced with two alternatives. He 
must either describe instinctive interest in such a way that to claim of a 
human being that he has instinctive interests, is to say no more than that 
he is mentally alive, or he must attempt to make some distinction be- 
tween instinctive interest and interest in general. Drever appears to 
accept the former alternative. He is severe on writers who in attempting 
to draw a line of demarcation fall back on the biological mechanisms and 
neural arrangements which run parallel wit inherited dispositions and 
with those interests which characterise the species in contradistinction tv 
the interests which are incidental to the individual. 

By his analysis of instinct-experience Drever is precluded from accept- 
ing agreeable or disagreeable conse ousness as a determining condition of 
hehaviour. He puts forward the suggestion that at the level of human 
life agreeable and disagreeable consciousness should be regarded as 
anavgous to emotion, developed from a primordia! consciousness wherein 
pain (and possibly pleasure) was a sensation which had coznitive function. 
He is unable to endorse M‘Dougall’s view that emotion is the affective 
side of instinct ; he regards it as the accompaniment of certain specific 
instincts. Emotion itself is a development from interest, a state of 
tension due ‘‘to the arrest of the impulse, to the denying immediate 
satisfaction of the interest”. In harmony with his general theory is the 
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technical distinction between appetite and instinct. The appetite tend- 
encies represent the instinct tendencies of a more primitive conscious life, 
and the primitive emotions of these instinct tendencies have given rise 
to the ‘‘ uneasiness ” which now characterises appetite. By his view of 
interest Drever is forced to a very broad classification of the innate 
tendencies of man. On the one hand are the appetites, on the other 
the instincts. Both are subdivided into general and specific. The 
tendency to seek pleasure and avoid pain is general appetite, hunger and 
thirst are instances of specitic appetites. Play, imitation, sympathy, 
and experimentation are general instincts. The last named seems like a 
patience-player’s rubbish heap, it will take every form of perceptual 
strivmg which cannot be placed elsewhere. Specific instincts are sub- 
divided into “pure” and ‘‘emotional”’. The former ‘‘are as a rule 
very diffiueli to differentiate from reflexes,” e.g., reactions of adjustment 
and attention, prehension, the latter comprise M‘Dougall’s principal 
instincts, fear, anger, ete. 

Drever claims the support of Shand for his theory that emotion is due to 
arrested impulse, but he seems to have entirely missed the central point 
of Shand’s treatment of an emotional system as that which organises 
instincts in the service of its own end. He leaves us as M‘Dougall does 
with a collection of instincts which run various moments of life along 
diverse paths, but from which it seems impossible for systematic conduct 
to develop. This has consequences in his treatment of sentiment. 
He quotes with approval Morton Prince’s definition of sentiment, “ as 
an idea linked with an instinct”. It is an acquired disposition for an 
emotion, and can only be formed when the ideational level of conscious- 
ness is reached. A disposition for a single emotion is not, of course, a 
sentiment in Shand’s sense of the term. It is difficult to understand 
how such a disposition formed by the law of habit represents a higher 
level of psychical integration. Even granted that it is aroused by an 
idea instead of by a sense situation, how does it develop into an organi- 
sation / Drever tells us, ‘‘ the fact that an idea already carries with it 
an emotion tends to cause other emotions to be easily aroused in con- 
nexion with it, and an emotional complex is therefore formed round the 
ilea in-question”’. But if emotion is the accompaniment of a specific 
instinct why should this tendency arise ? Drever denies innate connexions 
between emotions. It is disappointing that this chapter which, from an 
educational point of view, should have been the most interesting in the 
book, does not add to our knowledge of the development and interrelation 
of sentiments. 

Selection of certain features in the author’s theory for criticism does 
not imply failure to appreciate the value of the essay. The detailed 
treatment of the instinct tendencies is excellent, and the book will be of 
interest and service both to the student of pure psychology and to those 
who are concerned with its application to social an educational problems. 


BEATRICE EDGELL. 


Social and International Ideals, being Studies in Patriotism. By B. 
Bosanquet. Macmillan, 1917. 


It is well to have in a collected form these interesting ‘studies in 
patriotism’. They do not contain much that will be, as regards its sub- 
stance, new to those who are familiar with Mr. Bosanquet’s teaching ; 
but they are full of the wisdom of a lifetime devoted to philosophy and 
social science. They lift their readers above that journalistic atmosphere 
of the moment from the influence of which it is so diflicult, especially in 
a time like this, to shake oneself free. 

Among the papers included may be specially mentioned the following : 
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‘The Teaching of Patriotism’; ‘ Atomism in History’ (dealing with the 
charge made by certain French critics against the Sorbonne of encourag- 
ing a pseudo-scientific ideal of historical study in alliance with a pseudo- 
democratic spirit which ‘levels down,’ and of thereby banishing philosophy 
and strangling literary culture); ‘Is Compensation necessary to Op- 
timism?’; ‘True and False Idealism’ (in this essay one sees Mr, 
Bosanquet at his most characteristic and best): ‘The Meaning and 
Relation of Politics and Charity’ (an admirable address delivered at a 
meeting of the Oxford C.O.S.); ‘Selection by Maintenance of a Social 
Standard’ (a discussion marked by sound sense and by a wholesome 
avoidance of ‘ wild-cat’ schemes of eugenic selection); ‘Three Lectures 
on Social Ideals’ ; ‘The Function of the State’ (in-which Mr. Bosanquet 
replies to recent criticism—often stimulated by our present hostility to 
Germany—of what may be called for short the Hegelian conception of 
the State); and ‘The Wisdom of Naaman’s Servants’ (a courageous 
and timely utterance). 

Mr. Bosanquet’s observations on the ‘class war’ (pp. 194, 230 ff.) and 
on the distinction of classes which it presupposes, are particularly 
valuable. The following passage (p. 234) will show the direction of his 
thoughts on this subject : ‘It is an ineradicable tendency that as wealth 
and its control and enjoyment go to the productive class, so power and 
prestige go to the professional and political class. And this ineradicable 
tendency is also a fundamental principle, for it is essential to a decent 
society that prestige and ultimate power should not belong to wealth. 
This tendency is disguised no doubt by social appearances, which it is 
necessary to see through.’ Hence a class distinction must always remain. 
But it is not in its essence a distinction between a capitalist class and a 
working class. Mr. Bosanquet points out (p. 256) that the principle 
expressed in the sentences just quoted underlies Plato’s refusal of private 
wealth to his philosopher-kings. 

Of war in its more usual sense, war as it is in all our thoughts to-day, 
Mr. Bosanquet has much to say that deserves attention. ‘Can war be 
abolished absolutely or in principle?’ he asks (p. vi); and is doubtful 
whether an affirmative answer can be given. ‘ For war means after all that 
there are things which man values more than his life or the life of others. 
And while this is so—and could we wish it to be otherwise ?—can war be 
abolished absolutely or in principle / For, although the highest values 
are not competitive and cannot set men fighting, you can never be sure 
that mistakes as to the condition of their attainment may not do so.’ 
War is, no doubt, an evil, but we cannot disentangle evil from good in 
the web of the world’s past history, without destroying the fabric. The 
world-service rendered by Athens could not have been achieved without 
‘force, absolutism, and selfishness’ (p. 267). Nor (as students of his 
philosophy already know) does Mr. Bosanquet look with favour on 
aspirations after the ‘evanescence of evil’ (p. 299). It is not on a future 
event that we are to fix our faith. The attempt to do this is in our 
author’s eyes the weakness not only of much popular religion but also of 
the speculations of M. Sorel. ‘The true thing’ in these ‘is his insistence 
on the necessity of suffering and conflict ; although the solution by a future 
event . . . seems inadequate and indeed self contradictory’ (p. 188). 

It is noticeable that while Mr. Bosanquet says (p. 271) that religious 
phraseology would probably furnish the truest expression of the ultimate 
end of life, he nevertheless avoids the use of it. And this avoidance is, 
I think, not unconnected with a certain air of aloofness which sometimes 
tends to mar one’s enjoyment of his writings—though no philosopher of 
our time has with more thoroughgoing responsiveness to the call of the 
community come down into the Cave and taken his share of the public 
burdens. 
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It is somewhat curious that on p. 18 it is remarked that ‘the unques- 
tioned achievements’ of Englishmen are in ‘ poetry and politics’. Has 
Mr. Bosanquet not for the moment forgotten Newton and Darwin ? 


C. C. J. WEBB. 


The Essentials of Philosophy. By R. W. Setiars. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1917. Pp. x, 301. 


This book is plainly an introductory text-book, and since the distinctive 
philosophical position which it contains has been already argued, much 
more adequately, in Mr. Sellar’s work Critical Realism (reviewed in 
MinpD, N.S., No. 100), it is fair, | think, to restrict this notice to a con- 
sideration of the merits of the Hssentials as a mere text-book. 

While the book is not formally divided into parts, it consists, in fact, 
of two parts, chapters i.-xi. (pp. 1-154) and chapters xii.-xxiv. The 
second part is eminently suitable for teaching purposes, provided always 
that the lecturer is content to limit his introductory course to reflective 
consideration upon the results and the methods of the natural sciences, 
and to reserve the problems of the significance of human life in relation 
to the Cosmos for later treatment. 

The value of the first part for teaching purposes is much more doubtful. 
Mr. Sellars begins with a proof of the inadequacy of the Common Sense 
view of ‘things’. He then turns to the philosophers and reviews 
Descartes and Locke as (in different ways) ‘representative realists,’ 
Berkeley as a successful critic of Locke, Hume as a ‘ veracious sceptie,’ 
and Kant as an inadequate empiricist who made a number of ‘vicious 
blunders,’ but seemed to struggle in his own misguided way with a real 
problem. From this he goes to ‘descriptive empiricism,’ and (in about 
fifty pages) evolves the ‘adequate’ epistemological theory which he calls 
‘non-apprehensional critical realism’. 

The start is judicious, but this author’s historical discussion is seldom 
valuable and his proof of his own theory is too difficult and too much 
‘stressed’ for beginners, and too confidently accepted for most readers. 
The student would almost certainly form the impression that the philo- 
sophical systems of Descartes, Locke, and the rest had the solution of the 
Common Sense theory of * things’ for their sole or primary object. Mr. 
Sellars’ historical remarks are unavoidably superficial, but his treatment 
of Locke and of Kant is also misleading. A similar remark applies to 
the following statement: ‘‘ Mr. F. H. Bradley is a good representative 
of a pretty empirical type of objective idealism. His chief argument in 
favour of spiritualism boils down to the argument from content. Find 
any piece of existence... and then judge if it does not consist in 
sentient experience” (p. 181). As for ‘non-apprehensional critical 
realism’ (however important it may be), Mr. Sellars admits that it is a 
novel theory of his own in which he differs from the new realists (English 
or American), the idealists, and all previous philosophers, He finds that 
his opponents are misled by the Common Sense fallacy that knowledge is 
or terminates in inspection. He must therefore expect both the un- 
sophisticated student and the sophisticated teacher to find his central 
thesis difficult to accept and, perhaps, even to follow. In fact his pro- 
cedure would only be justified for text-book purposes if he had either 
established an unassailable epistemology or else had submitted a 
hypothesis which everyone ought to master thoroughly if he hoped to be 
philosopher. Mr. Sellars speaks as if he meant the former. 


J. Laren. 
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The Spiritual Ascent of Man. By W. Tupor Jonzs, D.Phil., with an 
Introduction by A. L. Smiru, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. London: University of London Press, 1916. Pp. x, 241. 


This book does not attempt to set forth any original thought but rather, 
as the Master of Balliol says in his Introduction, to bring within the 
range of the ordinary reader the best philosophical thought of the time. 
It may very well have been suggested by Professor Aliotta’s recent work 
The Idealistic Reaction Against Science. Certainly a noticeable feature 
of contemporary philosophy is its strong tendency to emphasise what we 
are accustomed to class as the spiritual values, more particularly the 
aesthetical and ethical. This is quite as true of what is sometimes called 
the new realism as it is of any distinct form of idealism. Everywhere 
there is manifest a strong reaction against the prevailing positivism of a 
generation fascinated by the success of the great scientific generalisations. 
Dr. Tudor Jones reviews the recent work of a great number of writers 
whose philosophical eminence is accepted and the keynote of their teach- 
ing he finds to be ‘‘ that the meanings and values created by the needs of 
the human spirit have not been brought into existence by the material 
world or by our own physical bodies. Such meanings and values have 
their existence in themselves ; they subsist in their own world—a world 
of spirit. The proofs of such meanings and values are not to be found 
in anything that is external to themselves or below themselves. They 
are indeed their own proofs, and their value consists in their setting up 
ends towards which the personality may move and, consequently, become 
a greater and deeper personality.” 
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VIII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PsycHoLowicaL Review. Vol. xxiv., No. 5. J. B. Watson. ‘An 
Attempted Formulation of the Scope of Behaviour Psychology.’ [The goal 
of psychology is the ascertaining of such data and laws that, given the 
stimulus, it can predict the response ; or, given the response, can predict 
the nature of the effective stimulus. Psychology emerges from common 
sense, and is closely allied to physiology and medicine.| A. P. Weiss. 
‘Relation between Functional and Behaviour Psychology.’ [The func- 
tionalists have never shown how mental activity may control action. 
Their conscious processes follow the conditions which bring about modi- 
fication in behaviour, and hence cannot be said to control behaviour. | 
H. Carr. ‘The Relation between Emoti n and Its Expression,’ [Emo- 
tion consists of three causally interrelated organic activities: the act 
(processes of adaptation to the objective situation), the emotion (pro- 
cesses reinforcing the act), and by-products of act or emotion. Certain 
aspects of all three ‘express’ the emotion to an observer.] H. G. 
Kenagy. ‘The Theory of the Social Forces.’ [In group relations, ex- 
planation must hark back to stimulus, disposition, and response, instead 
of halting upon the plane of mental interaction, suggestion, social cou- 
sciousness, etc.]| D. Starch and I. E. Ash. ‘The Mental Work Curve.’ 
[Study of the results of forty-five hours of addition. An incorrect ad- 
dition takes longer than a correct one ; slow workers make relatively 
more errors than rapid workers; long continuance of mental work pro- 
duces a slighter reduction of speed and accuracy than is usually supposed. | 
R. A. Cummins. ‘ Individual Differences in a Normal School Class.’ 
[Physical and mental tests of four men and nine women. ]—Vol. xxiv., 
No. 6. S. B. Russell. ‘Advance Adaptation in Behaviour.’ [A me- 
morised series of overt movements may be modified in such wise that 
every movement is incipient only, while yet the series is maintained ; a 
secondary series of this sort is illustraby silent speech. A secondary 
series together with association accounts for purposive behaviour.] P. F. 
Swindle. ‘ Relevant and Irrelevant Speech Instincts and Habits.’ {An 
experimental study of the speech habits and instincts of barbet and 
cockatoo leads to the discussion of certain problems of stammering and 
stuttering. It is found that human conventional speech is merely a form 
of behaviour of which stutters, stammers, and larger bodily movements 
(gestures) are the elements. To conventionalise is to train the individuals, 
who are to use these elements, to call forth in one another predictable 
responses. The author suggests a method of reducing the number of 
undesired and supertiuous utterances.] G. F. Arps, ‘A Preliminary 
Report on ‘*Work with Knowledge vs. Work without Knowledge or 
Results ’’.’ [Ergographic experiments show that work without know- 
ledge loses in efticiency, and that the condition is difficult or impossible 
to maintain if this work is followed or preceded by identical work with 
knowledge.] M. G. Blanton. ‘The Behaviour of the Human Infaut 
during the First Thirty Days of Life.’ [Detailed observations upon a 
large number of infants show that the reflex and instinctive equipment of 
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the child at birth is more complex and advanced than is usually sup- 
posed.] Discussion. F. N. Freeman, ‘A Critique of the Yerkes- 
Bridges-Hardwick Comparison of the Binet-Simon and the Point Scales.’ 
[Criticisms of Binet-Simon by the authors of the point scale are in- 
essential, or obviable, or themselves applicable to the point scale.] 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. xxvili., No. 3. C. Bird. 
‘From Home to the Charge: A Psychological Study of the Soldier.’ 
[A discussion of the psychology of the civilian in training and of the 
soldier in war, based on seventy-two publications. Emphasises the 
effect of epigenetic factors and the rapid adjustment to environment. | 
P. F. Swindle. ‘ Visual, Cutaneous, and Kinzesthetic Ghosts.’ [Noc- 
turnal visual ghosts may be accounted for by the behaviour of the 
positive after-image, and diurnal ghosts by the concurrence of positive 
after-image and induced negative effect of background, Similar phen- 
omena may be obtained as the result of cutaneous and kinzesthetic 
training.]| W. F. Prince. ‘ Psychological Tests for the Authorship of 
the Book of Mormon.’ [Analysis of the proper names in the book shows 
the ruling complexes of the writer to be connected with Masonry and 
Morgan; the authorship of Joseph Smith, thus rendered probable, is 
confirmed by other incidents.] H. T. Moore. ‘ Laboratory Tests of 
Anger, Fear, and Sex Interest.’ [Fear exerts the greatest disturbance ; 
the capacities for fear and anger appear to be mutually limiting quanti- 
ties.| J. E. Downey and J. E. Anderson. ‘Retention of Skill after 
Lapse of Practice: Simultaneous Reading and Writing.’ [Capacity is 
largely retained after more than two years, with rapid relearning and 
approximation to the earlier record. There were individual differences. ] 
A. P. Weiss. ‘A Limen Colour Mixer.’ C. L. Hull. ‘The Formation 
and Retention of Associations among the Insane.’ [The power of forming 
associations is greatly impaired in insanity, while retentiveness is un- 
disturbed The temporal fluctuation-span of the insane is about twice as 
vreat as that of normals.] E. B. Titchener and H. P. Weld. ‘ Minor 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University.’ E. M. 
Alspach, ‘xxxv. On the Psychological Response to Unknown Proper 
Names.’ [Intensive study of a responsive observer. The sound of the 
word is determining in 30 per cent. of the cases.] E. G. Boring, A. Luce. 
‘xxxvi. The Psychological Basis of Appetite.’ [Appetite is not, like 
hunger, a determinate psychological formation.] E. G. Boring. ‘On 
the Computation of the Probable Correctness of Differences.’ Book 
Notes.—Vol. xxviii., No. 4. E.G. Boring. ‘A Chart of the Psycho- 
metric Function.’ H. A. Richmond. ‘An Improved Method of Using 
the Telegraphic Reaction Key.’ [Suspension; opening of thumb and 
finger.] J. Peterson. ‘Some Striking Illusions of Movement of a 
Single Light on Mountains.’ [The illusions may apparently be accounted 
for on the theory of: muscular imbalance due to strain or fatigue. Perhaps 
the ignis futuus has the same cause.] P. F. Swindle. ‘The Biologi- 
cal Significance of the Eye Appendages of Organisms.’ [Appendages 
which are physically obstructions to vision are biologically significant as 
enabling the organism to retain fixated objects.] L. T. Troland. [Pre- 
liminary Note: The Influence of Changes of Illumination upon After- 
images.’ |The dimming contrast-effect and its reversal may both be due 
to the lessened resistance of a fatigued area to change in its state of 
excitation.] W. R. Wells. ‘Value vs. Truth as the Criterion in the 
Teaching of College Philosophy.’ [Psychologically a sympathetic pre- 
sentation of idealistic systems should come first.] P. F. Swindle. ‘The 
‘Term Reaction-time Redefined.’ [A reaction-time is the time intervening 
between stimulus and a response in which we are interested. Direct or 
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instinctive responses approach the reaction-time zero. A habit is a 
response with at least one reaction-time determined by the activity or 
activities intervening between presentation of stimulus and occurrence of 
the movement in which we are interested.] A. S. Rogers. ‘ An Analytic 
Study of Visual Perceptions.’ [Visual perceptions show typical forma- 
tions (mode of integration and temporal course) variously based on visual 
sensations, peripheral accessories, and central accessories. The visual 
sensations are at first the clearest ; as the course is run, both number 
and clearness of constituents decrease, and the accessories take precedence 
over the visual sensations. The perceptions studied have four functions : 
figurational (meaningless), depictive (perceptual), and abstract and 
symbolic (intermediate or common to perception and thought). If the 
meaning is slight, the component processes both carry it and suggest 
further search ; if it is more definite, the accessories may also perform an 
appreciative or orientating function. Meaning correlates only loosely 
with number and clearness of accessory processes. Kinzesthesis is not 
invariable.] J. H. Leuba. ‘Kestatic Intoxication in Religion.’ [1n- 
toxication provides gratification for certain deep needs and cravings, by 
bringing a sense of deliverance and energy.| E. B. Titchener and E. G. 
Boring. ‘Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell 
University.’ M. Cowdrick. ‘xxxvii. The Weber-Fechner Law and 
Sanford’s Weight Experiment.’ [Practice leads to conformity with 
Fechner’s formula and to divergence from that of Fullerton and Cattell. } 
L. B. Hoisington. ‘xxxviii. An Example of the Fractionation of Data 
from the Method of Constant Stimuli for the Two-point Limen.’ R. L. 
Crane. ‘xxxix. The Kffect of Absolute Brightness upon Colour Con- 
trast.’ [Maximal saturations are induced in greys of approximately the 
same brightness as the inducing colour.}|_| Book Review. Book Notes. 


JourRNAL oF Puinosopuy, PsycHoLtoGgy AND ScreNTIFIC Mertnops. 
xiv., 12. W. M. Urban. ‘ Ontological Problems of Value.’ [Attempts 
to justify the common assumption ‘ that reality and value are ulti- 
mately one.” Admitting that ‘reality’ cannot be identified with 
‘existence,’ potential existence or subsistence, and contains an ‘* eulo- 
gistic element ” as a ‘‘necessity of thought,’ the ‘‘ logical priority of 
value” is justified because ‘‘ every value presupposes the reality of 
its object,” 7.¢., the claim to reality is accepted as a proof of it.]. 
Report on the New York Branch of the American Psychological As- 
sociation by A. T. Poffenberger. xiv., 15. E. A. Singer. ‘On 
Sensibility.’ [‘‘ It is the observation of a certain difference of lives that 
has stung the primitive biologist into inventing mind,” and ‘‘the em- 
pirical or pragmatic method of defining mind begins by identifying what 
you would do to find out whether a being had a mind or not with what 
you mean by mind,” i.¢., ‘the criterion of mind constitutes its defini- 
tion’. So sensibility is defined as ‘‘ any body that reacts with a purpose 
we call its own to a change of mechanical conditions within its contours 
displays sensibility”. The intensity of as pure sensation as can be found 
is to he ascertained from the reactions of paramecium to the stimulus of 
different water-temperatures ; as for quality, “it is only when a subject 
responds to one quality of stimulus in a way it does not react to another 
that we have any reason for attributing to it sensations of different 
quality ”.] C. 1. Lewis. ‘The Issues concerning Material Implication.’ 
[Reply to Wiener in xiii., 24. Denies that Russell’s ‘ material implica- 
tion’ is “the relation we ordinarily have in mind when we say that 4 
‘an be inferred from p,” and that it should be adopted: it leads to the 
peculiar theorem that ‘a false proposition implies any proposition,’ and 
to many theorems ‘‘ which can never be of the slightest value as prin- 
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ciples of inference”. Wiener has not refuted the charge that Russell's 
postulates though true may ‘‘ materially imply theorems which are qvite 
irrelevant,” and so ‘it is not demonstrated that the theorems of the 
system of material implication can be inferred from the postulates ’’.] 
xiv., 15. D. Drake. ‘A Cul-de-Sac for Realism.’ [Epistemological 
(naive) realism is impracticable because ‘‘ the character of our sense- 
qualities is a function of the nature of our sense-organs and brains and 
our position in space”.] F. J. E. Woodbridge. ‘Comment on Prof, 
Brown’s “ Matter and Energy”.’ [Cf. xiv., 3. Objects to his use of 
‘practical’.] H. C. Brown. ‘Concerning Professor Woodbridye’s 
**Comment”’.’ [Explains.] E. L. Thorndike. ‘On the Function of 
Visual Imagery and its Measurement from Individual Reports.’ [Good 
visualisers have only a very slight advantage over bad in judging relative 
magnitude or proportion.] xiv., 15. S. E. Jelliffe. ‘Priority and 
Progress.’ [A Freudian rhapsody.] H. W. Wright. ‘Spirit and 
Matter: A Reply to Dr. Dashiell.’ [Cf xiv., 3. Objects to the ‘ serap- 
ping’ of old problems by pragmatists ] E. L. Schaub. Report on the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, 
which chiefly discussed the reality of History and of God, and man’s 
independence of his physical organism and environment.  xiy., 20, 
H. N. Wieman. ‘A Criticism of Coordination as Criterion of Moral 
Value.’ [Organisation does not necessarily mean coordination and har- 
mony, and there is in man ‘‘an ineradicable interest which cannot be 
satisfied save in the balanced interplay of antagonistic impulses”. Thus 
there may be conflict which is creative of value, as well as destructive, 
e.g., in discussion or investigation of problems, and it would be a great 
moral achievement to ‘“‘ make maladjustment and discord as such a form 
of positive value”.| H.K. Haberlin. ‘The Concept of the Uncon- 
scious.’ [Suggests that the unconscious is a limiting concept due to the 
fact that ‘‘no idea is entirely conscious” because in every experience 
there is much that is not in the focus of attention, but nevertheless 
‘* felt,”’ and the source of the affective tone. Hence ‘‘in all cases of 
so-called unconscious processes we are really dealing with an affective tune 
which cannot be amplified into an ideational image of the experience 
represented. The dynamic metamorphosis of the affective to the idea- 
tional is for some reason inhibited. The non-actualised affective tone 
refers back to a specific experience in exactly the same way as does an 
act of memory. It is called unconscious because its subject-matter is not 
visualised in the form of an idea,’’] B. W. Van Riper. ‘ Philosophy 
and Edification.’ [‘*‘ Philosophy must always have a personal aspect or 
bearing, because it deals with the very setting of life.”]  xiv., 21. 
A. H. Lloyd. ‘ Psychophysical Parallelism : A Psychological Episode in 
History.’ [‘‘ Life’s values have been kept aloof and institutional, and 
have been in-so-far other-worldly and impractical, while life’s real work, 
hard and ‘ practical,’ has been extra-mural and so unspiritualized.”’] 
D. W. Fisher. ‘Prof. Urban’s Value-Theory.’ [Rigorous criticism 
under ten heads.] xiv., 22. H. B. Alexander. ‘ Rousseau and Political 
Humanitarianism.’ [A survey of social theory apropos of C. EK. Vaughan’s 
edition of Rousseau.] xiv, 23. H. J. Davenport. ‘Scope, Method, 
and Psychology in Economies.’ [Contrasts and discusses the views of 
H. W. Stuart (in Creative Intelligence) that the ethical and economic 
fields interpenetrate, and of Warner Fite, that whatever is economic 1s 
as such not ethical.] D. L. Geyer. ‘The Relation of Truth to Tests.’ 
[Demands a clear distinction between the definition and the criterion of 
truth, and objects to their identification by the pragmatic test of veri- 
fication, (1) How many tests are required? (2) made by whom ? (3) if 
verification is not infallible, how can it yield a definition ? (4) how about 
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accidental discoveries ? B. Russell’s views are then criticised and rejected 
because *‘ we cannot know in any given case whether we are genuinely or 
only apparently in touch with reality”. C.S. Peirce’s definition of truth 
as the ‘limit’ to which opinion ultimately tends is psychological and 
‘‘ obviously useless as a criterion”. It is then admitted that experiment 
is the first and most decisive test. Then come coherence, clearness and 
distinctness of idea, simplicity, unconceivability of negation, ete. But 
as the premises from reasoning can never be proved to be absolutely true, 
‘*it seems best to call the results secured by the formal tests not abso- 
lutely true but absolutely valid”. Finally, therefore, the author accepts 
(from Poincaré and Alfred Sidgwick) the rejection of absolute truth which 
his first three objections to pragmatism had begun by presupposing. ] 
B. Ruml. ‘Coefficients of Diagnostic Value.’ [To show that the 
Bravais-Pearson coefficient of correlation is misleading.]  xiv., 24. 
F.C. S. Schiller. ‘ Aristotle and the Practical Syllogism.’ [To show 
that the doctrine so called is not adequately stated in Eth, Nic., vii., 
3, does not yield an adequate account of the application of logic to 
action, does not explain dxpacia, has not anticipated Dewey’s account of 
practical judgments, and is not a refutation thereof. On the contrary, 
there is to be found in Aristotle an incipient recognition that truth and 
falsity are logical values, and this should conduct to the conclusion that 
‘all judgments which claim ‘truth’ are, in a very important sense, 
‘ practical’”’.] W.R. Wells. ‘Two Common Fallacies in the Logie of 
Religion.’ [(1) ‘*The pragmatic fallacy” is ‘‘a confusion between the 
value and the truth of religious beliefs,” (2) that of the ‘ false attribution ” 
of “the so-called religious experience to outside, ‘ higher,’ forces in cases 
where, in reality, the cause of the experience is merely physiological— 
from ‘ below’ and not from ‘above’”. James is accused both of making 
the truth synonymous with the survival value of beliefs and of encourag- 
ing the mystics’ ‘ false attribution’.] D. Drake. ‘Dr. Dewey’s Duality 
and Dualism.’ [A reply to xiv., 18.] 


Revue DE METApHySIQUE ET DE Morate. Vol. xxiv. No. 5. May, 
1917. A. Espinas. ‘L’idée initiale de la philosophie de Descartes.’ 
{With this article should be compared an important article by G. 
Milhaud in a recent number of this Revue.] V. Delbos. ‘De la 
méthode en histoire de la philosophie.’ [The second of Delbos’ pos- 
thumous lectures (see the notice of the Revue for March, 1917). This 
lecture is occupied with the materials of the historical reconstitution of 
doctrines.] L. Couturat. ‘La logique algorithmique et le calcul des 
probabilitiés.” [Extract from a treatise on symbolic logic which dates 
from before 1902 and which was unfinished. This treatise is quite dis- 
tinct from the later Manuel de Logistique which will shortly be published 
separately. The present article is of the greatest interest.] A. Padoa. 
‘Des conséquences d’un changement d'idées primitives dans une théorie 
déductive queleonque.’ [Occupied with a mode of intellectual activity 
which follows a process that may be called ‘impersonal,’ which is exer- 
cised when we transform a given deductive theory, and in which the only 
modifications are a reduction or a replacement of the primitive ideas or 
postulates.] Questions pratiques. G. Davy. ‘Pourquoi vaut la foi 
jurée. R.H. ‘ Réflexions sur la discipline militaire.’ 


*Screntia’ (Rivista pt Scienza). Vol. xxii., July, 1917. G. Loria. 
‘Lo spettro dell’ immaginario in geometria.’ [The imaginary in geometry 
has passed through phases of development which are strikingly like those 
brought out in the same author's paper on imaginary numbers iu Nc/entia 
for February, 1917.] H. de Vries. ‘ La s¢lection directe dans les lignées 
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pures’ H. Delacroix. ‘Le mysticisiue et la religion. II*me Partie: 
Les rapports du mysticisme et de la religion.” S. Webb. ‘The British 
Labour Movement under War Pressure.’ R. Michels. ‘La sphére 
historique de Rome.’ Book Reviews. [Of interest to readers of Minp 
are reviews of E. Claparéde’s Psychologie de Venfant et pédagogie expéri- 
mentale (Geneva, 1916), F. S. Chapin’s Introduction to the Study of 
Social Evolution: the Pre-historic Period (2nd ed., New York, 1915), 
and Thomas Whittaker’s Origins of Christianity (London, 1914).] Re- 
view of Reviews. French translations of articles in Italian and English. 
Vol. xxii., August, 1917. C. V.L. Charlier. ‘Conceptions monistique 
et dualistique de lunivers stellaire.’ W. B. Wright. ‘The Interglacial 
Problem.’ E. Rignano. ‘Les diverses mentalités logiques.’ [‘ The 
general conclusion is that, in the determination of the various character- 
istics of the logical faculty, which would be called intellective par ex- 
cellence, the affective nature of the individual is of very great importance. 
Indeed it is to this nature that is due almost exclusively, as we have seen 
in our study of metaphysical reasoning, the great division of thinkers into 
positivists and metaphysicians. . . . It is also to the affective nature, as 
the present study has shown us, that—even in the positive field, the 
domain of pure constructive reasoning—is due the great division of logical 
minds into synthetic and analytic ones. The remarks on Germans’ 
auditive nature as opposed to French and British visualisers are interest- 
ing whether true or not.) A. Loria. ‘Problemi del dopo guerra.’ L. 
Levy-Bruhl. ‘Les aspects nouveaux de la guerre.’ Book Reviews. 
{Those of particular interest to readers of Mrnp are of J. B. Watson’s 
Behavior « An Introduction to Comparative Psychology (New York, 1915). 
IF. de Saussure’s Cours de linguistique générale (Lausanne and Paris, 
1916), and M. Tougan-Baranowsky’s L’évolution historique dw socialisme 
moderne (Paris, 1913).] Review of Reviews. Chronicle. French transla- 
tions of articles in English and Italian. Seriesii. Vol. xxii., September, 
1917. F. Gomes Teixeira. ‘Le grand probléme de l'antiquité: La 
quadrature du cerele.’ [Short historical sketch from ancient down to 
modern times.| A. Mieli. ‘11 periodo atomico moderno. Parte I®, | 
dati del problema.’ Reginald A. Daly. ‘Origin of the living Coral 
Reef.” Sir Erie Richards. ‘'The Issues at Stake in this War.’ Giulio 
Diena. ‘Sur l’action que les Etats de l’Entente peuvent exercer pour le 
progres du droit international.’ Book Reviews. [Those of special in- 
terest to readers of Minp are K. Wicksell’s Vorlesungen iiher National- 
Ohonomele auy (rrundlage les Marginalprinzipes ¢ Theoretischer Thos il, vol, ive 
Jena, 1915; L. C. Marshall, C. W. Wright, and J. Field’s Materials for 
thy Study of Elementary Economics, Chicago, 1914; C. J. Bullock’s Hlements 
of Economics, New York, 1914; and W. Zawadski’s Les mathématiques 
u ppliquees 7] Vé&ronointe politique, Paris, 1914. ] Gene ral Review. S$; 
Jankelevitch. ‘Science pure et science appliquée.’ Review of Reviews. 
Chronicle. French translations of articles in Italian and English.— 
Series ii. Vol. xxii., October, 1917. Ph. E. B. Jourdain. ‘The In- 
fluence of Fourier’s Theory of the Conduction of Heat on the Develop- 
ment of Pure Mathematics.’ [Fourier’s theory has been considered from 
the epistemological point of view by Mach. Here it is argued that a 
logical completion of such investigations as were begun by Fourier is 
necessary, both for ensuring the consistency with themselves and with 
one another of our physical theories and even for the purpose of possible 
experimental verification or disproof. Thus, from the standpoint of 
mathematical physics itself, the modern refined work on the logical 
principles of mathematics is important.] G. Armellini. ‘Le comete e 
il caleole delle probabiliti.’ Stanilas Meunier: Les hypothéses récentes 
conernant l’origine et l'économie de la crotite terrestre.’ E. Carnevale. 
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‘L’intervention du Souverain Pontife au congris de la paix’ A. B. 
Boswell. ‘The Polish Question.’ Critical Note. Alessandro Levi. 
‘Vers la sociologie scientifique.’ [On Vilfredo Pareto’s V'rattato di socio- 
logia generale, Firenze, 1916.] Book Reviews. [The books on economics 
are A. W. Shaw’s Some Problems in Market Distribution (Cambridge, Mass., 
1915), and K. D. Durand’s The Trust Problem (Cambridge, Mass., 1915). | 
Review of Reviews. French translations of articles in English and 
Italian.—Series ii. Vol. xxii, November, 1917. J. A. Crowther. 
‘The Electronic Theory of Valency and of Chemical Affinity.’ A. 
Federico Gredilla. ‘L’assimilation est-elle une fonction purement 
chimique?’ Edouard Claparéde. ‘La psychologie de lintelligence.’ 
[The object of this article is to describe the method, ete., to be followed 
in an empirical study of the processes of intelligence considered synthet- 
ically, z.¢., in their vital relations, and also to sketch a conception of 
intelligence such as is suggested by the data of experience. The act of 
intelligence is a specific process, entirely distinct, both in its origin and 
in its practice, from the act of memory ; it is a process whose function 
consists in readjusting action momentarily disadapted and whose practice 
can only be grasped by observation and experience.]| S. Gemma. 
‘L’ America e l’unita del diritto internazionale.’ Sir C. P. Lucas. ‘The 
British Empire.’ Book Reviews. [Those books ef philosophical and 
economic interest are H. J. Ford’s The Natural History of the State 
(Princeton, 1915), H. W. Conn’s Social Heredity and Social Evolution - 
The Other Side of Eugenics (New York, 1914), A. Levi's La filosofia politica 
di Giuseppe Mazzini (Bologna, 1917), and G. Ambrosini’s Marv, Mazini ¢ 
U'Internazionale socialista (Campobasso, 1917).] General Review. Aldo 
Mieli. ‘Quelques médecins et naturalistes italiens de la Renaissance.’ 
Review of Reviews. French translations of articles in English and 
Italian. Vol. xxii. December, 1917. Th. Moreux. ‘Les progres de 
la Cosmogonie depuis son origine.’ Aldo Mieli. ‘Il periodo atomico 
moderno. Parte Il*: Tentativi di soluzione del problema. E. W. 
MacBride. ‘ Recapitulation as a Proof of the Inheritance of Acquired 
Characters.’ Francis M. Burdick. ‘The Effect of the War upon the 
Uniformity of Laws of the Entente Powers.’ F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
‘Analogies et différences entre la Révolution russe et la Révolution 
francaise.’ Book Reviews. [Those books reviewed include many on 
sociology, economics, and national questions.] Review of Reviews. 
Chronicle. French translations of articles in Italianand English. Index 
to vol. xxii. 








IX.—NOTE. 
A PROOF THAT ANY AGGREGATE CAN BE WELL-ORDERED. 


Hat any aggregate can be well-ordered was stated by Georg Cantor, but 
he never succeeded in proving this theorem (cf. Cantor’s Contributions 
to the Founding of the Theory of Transfinite Numbers, English translation, 
Chicago and London, 1915, pp. 60, 62-63, 66, 90, 109, 204-206). It is not 
difficult to see why a proof was not forthcoming ; it seems to have been 
on account of the difficulties introduced by the indefiniteness which hangs 
about au infinite process of term-by-term selection from an infinite 
aggregate. In 1904 Zermelo published a form of the axiom which seemed 
necessarily to underlie this process of selection ; in this paper I shall 
prove that any aggregate can be well-ordered, and hence that Z-rmelo’s 
‘axiom ’”’ can be proved from logical principles. The ordinal difficulty 
which I had considered in a paper of 1904, and which is the same as cne 
previously found but unpublished by Cantor, is the logical source of the 
proof in question. It is of some interest that the apparently cifferent 
difticulties of Zermelo’s axiom and this ordinal contradiction are thus 
closely connected. Further, it is of some philosophical importance that 
a series such as the continuum can be rearranged in such a manner that 
for every term there is another which immediately follows it (cf. Prof. 
A. E. Taylor, article ‘‘ Continuity ” in Hastings’s Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, vol. iv., part 2, p. 94). 

Consider all those parts of a transfinite aggregate M which can be 
well-ordered, and suppose them to be well-ordered in all possible ways. 
We do not, of course, assume that one of these well-ordered parts of M 
is M itself or, for example, M lacking some member. This is what we 
have to prove. All that we require to know for the validity of what 
follows is that ‘‘ is a well-ordered part of M” is not false for all 2’s, 
and we can obviously be sure of this if M has any members at all. We 
will call a part of M which is well-ordered in type y a “‘chain of M of 
type y,” provided that the same part in different orders—even though 
the part in all these orders may be of the same ordinal type—forms 
different ‘‘ chains”. Thus a ‘‘ chain” is a class of couples (m, a), where 
m is a member of M and a is an ordinal number, and the couples are 
such that in each chain no m or a occurs more than once, and, if a occurs, 
all ordinals less than a occur also. A chain can be readily well-ordered 
by arranging the couples in the order of magnitude of the right-hand 
members (a). We say that a chain ‘‘exhausts” M if the class of left- 
hand members (m) of the couples of the chain consists of all the members 
of M. It should be noticed, by the way, that the concept of a ‘‘ chain” 
can be generalised without much difficulty to the general concept of a 
‘* function’ in mathematics. We also say that a chain P is a “ segment ” 
of a chain Q if P is identical with the chain whose terms precede some 
term of Q, both P and Q being, as always in this paper, well-ordered in 
the definite manner described above. Further, in this case we will say 
that Q ‘‘continnes ” P or that Q is ‘‘ a continuation of ” P. 
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Consider, then, the class M’ of all possib'e chains of M. It is, of 
course, for the above reason, not assumed that there is a member of M’ 
which exhausts M. If we examine the chains of certain simple aggre- 
gates, we find that there are two essentially different kinds. In the first 
place, it seems, at first sight, evident that, if chains of all types less than 
» can be found among the members of M’, there is in M’ a chain of type 
o. This has been admitted, for example, by Dedekind, Cantor, White- 
head (1902), and Russell (1903). However, it is now recognised that an 
exact proof of this conclusion cannot be carried through except by using 
a torm of the axiom of Zermelo, or of what Russell and Whitehead called, 
from about 1904, ‘*the multiplicative axiom ’’. Indeed, Whitehead and 
Russell (1910) carefully distinguished ‘ inductive” from ‘‘ non-reflexive ” 
numbers, and contemplated the existence of numbers which are both 
non-inductive and non-reflexive. But there seems to be no instance that 
we can construct that shows the falsity of the above conclusion, On the 
other hand, it is possible to show that chains of all types less than @, 
may be found among the chains of an enumerable aggregate, although 
there is certainly no single chain of type o; which can be extracted from 
that aggregate. 

Thus, if a class of chains has members of all types less than y, we 
cannot, in general, conclude that it has one of type y. But if the class 
of chains is such that, if « and y are members of it and the type of « is 
greater than that of y, then y is a segment of «; and if we know that the 
chains give all the types less than y, where y has no immediate prede- 
e-ssor, we can obviously define by this classa single chain of type y.  In- 
deed, the members of the class build up a chain of which they all are 
seyments. When a class of chains is of this special nature, but where y 
need not necessarily have no immediate predecessor, we will say that it 
is a class of ‘ direct continuations ’’. The multiplicative axiom allows us 
to extract, out of any class of chains, a class of direct continuations ; but 
we shall see that such a class can be extracted without a use of this 
axiom, 

If M is an enumerable aggregate, it is not exhausted by chains whose 
types do not belong to Cantor’s second number-class, and, for any num- 
ber of the second class, there is a chain which exhausts M ; secondly, the 
lest ordinal that is greater than the types of all these chains is @, ; 
thirdly, every chain of type belonzing to the first number-class, and 
some chains of higher types, are segments of some of the chains of types 
belonging to the second class ; fourthly, each chain which exhausts M is 
not a segment of a chain of any other type. We find that there are 
analogies with all M’s. 

The members of M’ fall into classes each of which contains chains 
having the same ordinal. Now, the first object of this investigation is to 
rearrange the members of M’ in classes of direct continuations (the types 
of the continuations ranging from 1 upwards) so that each of these new 
<lasses defines and is defined by a single chain. Ths will be done by a 
process of generalised mathematical induction: we prove that it can be 
done by a definite and uniform process for members of M’ of types 1 and 
2, and that, if it can be done by the same process for all the members of 
types less than y, where y is any finite or transfinite ordinal, it can be so 
done for those—if there are any—of type y. 

Take all the members of M’ whose types are 1 and think of them as 
spread out before us and as forming the only members of classes of which 
the whole class is denoted by uw, With each of these chains of type 1 
put, for the moment, all those members of M’ which are of type 2 and 
also such that the chain of type 1 mentioned is a segment of them. 
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Imagine a chain identical with this chain of type 1 (a ‘‘ double ”) for each 
of the chains of type 2 which are thus correlated to it, and put one of 
these doubles with each of the chain of type 2 just mentioned. If we do 
this for all members of M’ of types 1 and 2, we get a class wv, such that, if 
y is a member of wu, y is a class of direct continuations of types 1 and 2, 
Further, wu. is formed from u, and M’ by a definite and uniform process. 

Suppose that those members of M’ whose types are all the ordinals less 
than y, where y has an immediate predecessor y - 1, have been trans- 
ferred in this way so as to form classes of direct continuations ; the class 
(uy —1) of these classes being such that, if « isa member of uy-1, x is a 
class of direct continuations of types 1, 2, 3,..., y-1. Of the 
members of M’ of type y,—if there are any,—put in each « all those 
Which continue the chains in that x. Then imagine doubles of the chains 
previously in « such that each of the /atter members of M’ of type y has a 
double to go with it and form new classes of direct continuations of types 
1, 2,3,..., 3 the class of these classes will be denoted by wy. Note. 
that this uy is determined uniquely by the preceding w’s, provided only 
that M’ has at least one member of type y’. This unique determination 
of the whole series of u’s so long as there are any members of M’ left is 
the most important part of this construction. Note also that we do not, 
by a more or less explicit use of the multiplicative axiom, pick out a 
particular member from u,—1 or a particular double. In fact, all the 
members of wy, —1 are treated in the same way, and, though I speak, for 
the sake of what seems to me ease of visualisation, of many doubles of a 
certain chain or class of chains, it must not be forgotten that these 
doubles are really identical. 

If y has no immediate predecessor, we can evidently form a chain of 
type y out of a class of direct continuations of all types less than y. It 
must again be emphasised that we can conclude here from chains of types 
less than y to a chain of type y, without a use of the multiplicative axiom, 
only because all these chains are direct continuations. This conclusion 
was impossible so long as we considered a class of chains of types less 
than y which were not all segments of those members of the same class 
which are of higher type. 

Since, now, the whole series of w’s is uniquely determined, we can 
conclude that, for any M, there is an ordinal ¢ such that the formation 
of classes beyond class wg is impossible. For if, for any ordinal € as great 
as we wish, chains of type € always occur in the series of w’s, we may 
conclude that both the types of chains of M and the series of wu’s can be 
of the type of the series of all ordinals. Now, if 8 is the type of the 
series of all ordinals, we can conclude, as I have done in my paper in the 
Philosophical Magazine for January, 1904, that 8 >, and that conse- 
quently some chain of M must come to an end before it reaches beyond 
the type A, say. With this the main point of the theorem is proved, and 
further conclusions as to the form and distribution of such numbers dA 


belong to technical mathematics. 
Puuir E. B. Jourpary. 











